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ABSTRACT 

This research project deals with grade level, sex, 
GPA, tcrmal library science class and reading achievement level of 
junior high school students. These were studied in relation to 
library attitude, usage, skill and knowledge. The c rd catalog, 
vertical tile, periodicals, and reference books were evaluated to 
obtain statistics for 'the conclusions of this Study. Using the 
chi-square test for significance, it was found that girls were more 
academic than boys, and students who had taken library science 
classes were mor ^ studious. Higher reading ability students shewed a 
greater interest in hardbound books and boys generally preferred 
paperbound bocks. The students knew that the card catalog was useful, 
but did not know how to use it. Dictionary skill was found to be a 
problem. Periodicals were chosen according to student interest and 
significantly, the "Reader's Guide" was the least used reference tool 
in all three school districts' libraries. Browsing and requesting 
librarian assistance were the two main finding tools used hy the 
students. Skill in using reference books was definitely increased by 
taking a formal library science class. (Author/DH) 
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ABSTRACT 



This research project deals with school attended by students, 
grade level, sex, GPA, formal library scienje class and reading 
achievement level of junior high school a je students. These were 
studied in relation to library attitude usage, skill and knowledge. 
The card catalog, vertical file, periodicals, and reference books were 
evaluated to obtain statistics for the conclusions of this study. 

Using the chi-square test f jr significance, it was found that 
girls were more academic than boys, and those students who had taken 
formal library science classes were found to be more studious. 
Attitudes of the students showf.d a greater interest in hardbound books 
for higher reading ability students, although boys generally preferred 
paperbound books. 

The students had learned that the card catalog was useful, but 
they did not know how to use it. It was found that periodicals were 
chosen according to student interest and it was highly significant that 
the Reader's Guide was the least used reference tool in all three 
school districts' libraries. Browsing and requesting librarian 
assistance were the two miin finding tools used by the students. 
Dictionary skill was found to be a problem and knowledge of the card 
catalog was lacking. The skill in using reference books was definitely 
increased by taking a formal library science class. 
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unquestionably the library has as definite a place in 
the jirnior high school program as any subject offered, it is 
an indispensable integral factor in enlarging the pupils" world 
by giving service in enriching the curriculum^ in offering encour- 
agement and guidance in worthwhile reading and in affording 
opportunities for pupil growth by actual participation in building 
up the library and in increasing its services* 

C.H. Pygman^ Nation's Schools y Oct., 1939 
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PREFACE 

This study was prompted by the various differences in cultural 
and socio-economic background, and the unioue educational institution 
operating in the area of Bums-Hines^ Oregon. The Lincoln Junior High 
School Library was the main facility used for this study^ although the 
Hines Elementary School Library provided the basis of reference for 
the freshman students of that community enrolled in the Burns Union 
High School* 

The results of this research project were compiled frcwn all 
students registered in grades seven through nine involving three 
school districts working together in a "cooperative system," sharing 
existing facilities and some teachers. The chief purpose of the 
study was to determine where the students stood, generally, in 
relation to available library facilities. It includes the areas of 
library skills, knowledge, usage and attitudes. 

A work of this scope requires numerous people to make it a 
success. To my former principal, Edward R. Clark, I am most grateful 
for his administrative support in making the student achievement test 
scores available for the purposes of this study, and for his author- 
ization to utilize the Lincoln Junior High School as the basis of this 
project. 

I would like to ac3cnowledge the support of the Superintendent 
of Schools, Orville "Red" Bailey; Edith V. Aman, Lincoln Junior High 
School Librarian; Li la Langdon, Burns Union High School Librarian; 



Al Starns, Superintendent of Harney County Intermediate Education 
District; and Helen Figg^ a counselor at Bums Union High School for 
their efforts in providing suggestions, student files and infor- 
mation pertinent to this study. 

Teachers who provided the students and the facility to 
administer the nuestionnaire within their classrooms were Margot 
Milius, English; Val Garrison, Mary Otley and John McCormick, 
physical education instructors at the Burns Union High School. 
Jo Ellen Foyle, seventh grade science instructor at the Lincoln 
Junior High School provided additional support. I am grateful for 
their team work in the questionnaire follow-up to ensure the 100 
per cent return. 

Thanks must go to the seventh, eighth, and ninth grade 
students, with most of whom I had the opportunity of association in 
a teaching capacity as a science teacher for the years 1969-72. 
Without their gracious cooperation and help, this investigation could 
not have been conducted. Their honest and intellectual curiosity 
provided me with the drive to see this work through to completion. 

This study is dedicated to the hard work and sacrifice that 
a researcher must undergo if he desires to leave behind him some of 
his greatest achievements. This sacrifice is not only required of 
the writer, but also to his family that sacrifices both time and 
money. To my beloved wife I then dedicate this work. 

I attribute this work to my Father in Heaven. Without his 
blessing of health, love and happiness this work could never have 
seen fruition. 
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Lastly^r I would like to thank the Erigham Young University 
Graduate Department of Library and Information Sciences for providing 
and financing con^ter facilities in compiling the research results r 
but my deepest gratitude goes to my wife^ Diane for her part in the 
typing of this research paper. 
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CHAPTER I 



THE PROBLEM 

Introduction < 

This stxidy involved an extensive investigation in the area of 
library attitudes r usage, skill and knowledge to determine the compar- 
ison primarily between school districts. One of the many factors 
influencing the results of this study was thought to be reading ability 
as numerous students %^re very poor readers. 

The system of education was also taken into consideration. 
Burns Union High School involved a culmination of two school systems 
beginning in the ninth grade. A restructuring of systems evolved into 
a "cooperative system" in the school year 1971-72 between Burns Elemen- 
tary and nines Elementary School Districts by combining seventh and 
eighth grade students into one building at the Lincoln Junior High 
School. 

Traditionally, Lincc'n School was part of the Burns Elementary 
School District where the seventh and eighth grades attended for about 
seven years prior to the charge when Hines students were also included. 
Each school had a different curriculum with a different administration, 
and Hines Elementary School was definitelv more progressive than Burns. 
More emphasis was placed on the updating of teaching methods in Hines 
until the wheels of progress began to call for a "cooperative system'* 
wherein the facilities, teachers, and curricula were shared beginning 
in the fall of 1971. 

1 



Historically, Burns had been under the same system of edu- 
cation.- including administration, for some twenty-seven years. The 
communities were also reflected through the schools. Mines being mere 
progressive and susceptible to change than %^s Burns* 

Through board action, the Burns Elementary School Board was 
officially gramted junior high school status for the Lincoln Junior 
High School in the fall of 1971 by the Oregon State Department of 
Education. A more progressive and updated curriculum was introduced 
and accepted; the seventh and eighth grades of Burns and Hines were 
combined in the facility of Lincoln Junior High School. 

Previous to this; however, the joint school boaurds of Burns 
Elementary, Hines Elementary, and Burns Union High School had collec- 
tively hired a new super interident of schools, replacing three separate 
superintendents in the three school districts. Under this change, a 
vote for ccxnbining the three districts was planned, and after the 
polling ms completed tMs proposal had been defeated by four votes. 

Reacting in the best interest of modern education for the 
students of this area, the present administration mrked together to 
form a workinq "cooperative system" and pledged support in adding career 
education clusters to the curricula. As a result of this decision and 
the inadequacy of textbook teaching only, the library began to have a 
more definite function as the center of learning in the total education 
process. 

In order to define needs axA give recommendations for the 
advancement of all students, not just those who were college bound, 
this study was devised in the hope that improvement in the total 
educational prograun would continue more effectively by defining the 



present standing and status of the students in relation to the existing 
r^'c ility end program. 

Library rttitudes 

In studying the literature , it war, found that r:»any studies have 
b<»cn made and numerous articles have been written concerning attitudes 
of studf^ats and their relationship to reading ability. Psychological 
studies have been conducted that deal with attitudes in a multitude of 
cureaSf but few have involved library attitudes of junior high school 
age students. 

The attitude of each student will greatly determine his success 
or s\ibsequent failure in academia as it pertains to learning, espe- 
cially in a multi-media approach. Many poor readers would be completely 
lost if they were forced to depend totally on books alone. Some of the 
students in the study were shown to fall in this category. 

As education moves to a variety of teaching methods and instruc- 
tional media centered leeurning, the constructive attitude of utiliza- 
tion of libraury resources will become most imperative to learning* The 
core of any curriculum should revolve auround the library with all types 
of media for instruction, and the success of any educational program 
will be directly proportional to the caliber of the library. 

Attitudes involved in this study included the students* ideas 
concerning the utility of books, card catalog, periodicals, and verti- 
cal file materials. If their attitude was poor due to negative teaching, 
this area would be of no value to the students' education until they 
accepted their use as beneficial. Mamy conclusions were derived from 
the likes and dislikes of the students and their relationship to the 
total scVtool program. 
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Attitudes are very important in the development and growth of 
the students through reading. The writer feels that reading at adoles- 
cence functions chiefly to satisfy the feelings of the scul which repre- 
sent the life of the race. It is the students that are much more impor- 
tant than the educational syste *e ^ ::tem should be such that the 
students' attitudes are changed for the better. 

Library Usage 

A different approach to library usage was taken in this study 
when compared with most use studies found in the literature. An atti- 
tude oriented approach was used in light of facilities available in 
the Burns-Hines area making this study somewhat different than other 
use studies. 

Attitudes affect the student and cause him to determine what 
library facilities he will use. Conversely, the use of library fac- 
ilities also has a definite effect on the attitude development of 
the individual. In this way, they are inseparable. The students in 
the study were asked to indicate the frequency with which they uti- 
lized the particular library methods and facilities. They also indi- 
cated their method of choice in locating materials. 

L ibrcury Skill and Knowledge 

Every area of major importance to the library was included in 
the questionnaire. The manner in which the facility was used, it was 
thought, could either make or breeJc any student. As knowledge becomes 
more specialized, methodfi of storage and retrieval improve and the need 
for learning through library facilities increases; thus making library^ 
skills and knowledge increasingly vital. 



Knowledge continues to advance in an alarmingly incijeasing rate. 

I 

Texts are no longer adequate and skills become more necessary for the 
retrieval of new information daily. In order to determine future needs 
in the Burns-Hines area, a definite evaluation of the present system was 
rec[uired. 

The Problem 

This study involved the library attitudes, use, skills, and 
knowledge of 401 students in grades seven through nine in the sister 
coirjrunities of Burns and Hines in eastern Oregon, Tnese three grades 
were chosen inasmuch as they represent three school districts and the 
typical ages of junior high school students. The writer had a first- 
hand knowledge of the system and the area from teaching experience 
with these students involved. Limitations of the results may have come 
primarily through the students* involvement in extra-curricular activ- 
ities and the inadequacy of reading capabilities involving nur.erous stu- 
dents in the study. 

Most measurable items that might influence the students* rela- 
tionship to the library program operating in the respective schools 
were investigated. The students* general reading ability, attitude, 
and usage of the facilities were studied. An examination of the likes 
and dislikes of the student population in relation to subscription peri- 
odicals was undertaken. Hopefully, the knowledge and skill acquired by 
each student as a result of past experience was measurable. 

The range of reading experience and ability was wide, but all 
of these items were studied in relation to the grade, school system 
previously attended, and the result of formal library education. From 



this information it was anticipated that definite patterns could be dis- 
covered between the different systems that would enhance the "coop- 
erative systaff** for th^ benefit of every student in the cirea 



CHAPTER II 

LITERATURE SEARCH 

The problem of how students develop constructive attitudes and 
the ability to utilize libraory services depends largely upon the facil- 
ity and the importance v.hich the libraory program holds in the minds of 
the educational powers that be. 

Purposes of the School Library 

Educational excellence is dependent upon a quality school 
library program. Educational goals and library goals must; therefore, 
be identical. 

Because the primary goal of general education in our free 
society is to educate citizens for functional literacy, the 
primary goal of school library service is to facilitate the 
attainment of this goal. . . , The constant aim of today's 
library is to encourage and to enable each student to achieve 
the optimum of hi3 potential as a learner, as a citizen, and 
as a human being. ^ 

The recommendations of the American Association of School Libr- 
arians as defined in 1960 are unclianging general purposes which the 
school library should fulfill. 

The purposes of the school librctry are to 

1. Participate effectively in the school program as 
it strives to meet the needs of pupils, teachers, 
parents and other community members. 



^American Library Association. Standards for School Library 
Programs (Chicago: American Library Association, 1960), pp. 8-9. 
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2. Provide boys and girls with the lit)rary materials and 
services most appropriate and- most meaningful in their 
growth and development as ii^dividuals, 

3. Stimulate and guide pupils in all phases of their read- 
ing so that they may find increasing enjoyment and 
satisfaction and may grow in critical judgement and 
appreciation. 

4. Provide an opportunity through library experiences for 
boys and girls to develop helpful interests, to make 
satisfactory personal adjustments, and to acquire 
desirable social attitudes. 

5. Help children and young people to become skillful and 
discriminating users of libraries and of printed and 
audio-visual materials. 

6. Introduce pupils to community libraries as early as 
possible and co-operate with those libraries in their 
efforts to encourage continuing education and cultural 
growth- 

7. Work with teachers in the selection and use of all types 
of library materials which contribute to the teaching 
program- 
s' Participate with teachers and administrators in programs 

for continuing professional and cultural growth of the 
school staff. 

9. Co-operate with other librarians and community leaders 
in planning and developing an over-all library program 
for the community or area.^ 

There are current practices that tend to stifle these pur- 
poses, not the least of the practices being that the library func- 
tions as a study hall. "If the library is to fulfill its purpose in 
operating effectively in the school program it should not be used as 
a study hall."^ Some systems use the library for this purpose 
where children are regularly scheduled into the library at a specific 



III 



Ic. M. Slauson, "The Junior High Library," Wilson Bulletin , 
(December, 1928), 487. 



2ibid. 
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time for study or free reading. Nothing will defeat the purpose of 
the library as quickly as to use it as a study hall 'where enforced 
attendance and rigid discipline make it soon lose to the children 
its true significance/'^ This creates the problem of hampering the 

librarian to the point that he cannot guide reading or help other 

2 

children in need of library assistance. 

Media are important factors in shaping the learning environ- 
ment. Since education is essentially creative, it not only involves 
the learned skills of reading, but it employs observation, listening, 
and social interaction. The student will need to develop self- 
motivation, a spirit of inquiry, self-discipline, and self-evaluation. 
It will ultimately necessitate that he must communicate with his 
peers. This entire process involves media, staff, and its center 
(the library) as vital, ^ 

Media convey information, affect the message, control what 
is learned, and establish the learning environment. They 
will help to determine what the pupil sees and what his 
attitude will be toward the world in which he lives. ^ 

With an established function of media and the broad purpose? 
of school libraries in mind, it can be readily seen that the library 
must include much more than basic supplemental materials for class- 
room instruction. It must be more universal, applying to the spe- 

^Slauson, "The Junior High Library," p, 487. 

^ibid, 

3ibid, 

^American Library Association, Standards for School Library 
Jlec'ia Programs (Chic'-^go: ^merican Library Association, 1969) , p. 1, 
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cific interests of its users, as well. J.M. Glass expresses this 

library malfunction as follows: 

It is . . . little short of criminal negligence to restrict 
a junior high school wholly to the supplementary and acces- 
sary aids essential to instructional purpose of the class- 
room. . . . 



Evaluation and Surveying School Libraries 

The purpose of research is to discover answers to questions 
through the application of scientific processes. It is important 
for the researcher to be able to devise a technique of study which 
will lead to well-founded answers. As society has progressed, 
research has become more prominent in solving problems, and one of 
the areas newly employing research methods is library science. 

As with any published research results, the completed report 
presents very misleading accounts of the ways research projects are 
carried out before ideas become definite. They seldom tell of 
wasted hours, personal anguish, false starts, "or personal exliil- 
aration over unexpected successes. 

Some of the problems existing in the field of evaluating 
and surveying school libraries follows: 

1. Although geared to school objectives, most evaluative 
techniques fail to measure adequately or with sufficient 
refinement such basic factors affecting library programs 
as instructional methods, curriculiam content, the nature 
of assignments, and classroom motivation of library use. 

2. Many qualitative elements of school library programs 
do not lend themselves to precise measurement, and 
these elements are among those that form the most 



^J. M. Glass, "The Library in Junior High Schools," Library 
Journal s L (February 1, 1925), 124, 



^Fred P. Barnes, Research for the Practitioner in Education 
(Washington, D. C. : National Education Association, 1970), p. 25. 
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important parts of school library services. For 
example, it is impossible to measure accurately and 
comprehensively the effects of the library program 
on the reading patterns of children and young people 
unless very complicated and expensive research studies 
are conducted (and even then it is difficult to control 
the many variables in any given situation) ♦ 

3. Schools, curricula, students, and society itself are 
constantly subject to change, and hence tools and tech- 
nicmes used for evaluation must be frequently reap- 
praised and revised. Measuring instruments used to 
survey materials collections in high schoo! libraries 
today, for example, bear little resemblance to those 
used even five years ago. The use of library resources 
by students provides another instance where evaluative 
measures have assumed no forms. School library stand- 
ards, commonly used as a measure in surveys, require 
continuous revision, too, and this precept applies to 
both quantitative and qualitative standards. 

4. Surveys that amass quantitative data about school libr- 
ary facilities do not, at times, report in sufficient 
refinement all the factors and variables needed for 
complete and accurate interpretation of the statistics. 
They are more apt to err on the side of overestimating, 
rather than underestimating, existing conditions. These 
surveys also have the obvious limitation of all surveys 
that report only quantitative, and not qualitative, 
aspects of school library programs. The old, old prob- 
lem arises of ascertaining not just "how many?" or "how 
much?" but also "how good?" 

5. School situations vary and so do school library practices 
and hence comparative studies are difficult to make. It 
is usually hazardous to make comparisons among school 
libraries on the sole basis of quantitative evidence 
reported in two or more surveys conducted under different 
auspices. Variables cannot be easily controlled in a 
survey dealing with any sizeable number of schools. 

6. Evaluations in depth employ subjective appraisals, even 
when the techniques used may be quite precise. Some 
aspects of school library programs can be^t be judged on 
the basis of expert opinion, and the degree of expertness 
may affect the nature, even the validity, of the findings. 

7. Because standards for size of the library staff are seldom 
met, few school library programs have reached an optimum 
level in this country. The reliability and validity of 
measuring instruments and evaluative process have there- 
fore rarely been tested adequately Mnd established with 
certainty. 
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8. The danger exists that evaluations may on occasion lectd 

to undue smugness on the part of the individuals connected 
with the school or systems being evaluated. Statistical 
surveys covering broad geographical areas may c^use per- 
sonnel in some high-ranking schools to view with content- 
ment their comparative advancement over schools in other 
localities, and see no need to make plans for further 
improvements in their own situations. ouantitacive stand- 
ards have always had the built-in limitation of being 
misused to perpetuate an undesirable status quo. 

9. Some of the area studies or planning proposals, partic- 
ularly those that incorporate or proiect cooperative 
measures for different types of ^ibr^ ries — school libr- 
aries among them — suffer from tvvtjj major drawbacks: They 
are frequently made on purely su- jective and theoretical 
bases and not on a reliable body of evidence, and they 
are sometimes formulated by surveyors without specialized 
knowledge of all the types of libraries represented. 

The imminent danger here is that new plans may be pro- 
posed which, if adopted, would keep individual libraries 
at a functionally substandard level. 

10. In the school librar^^ field, suy-veys are sometimes made 
or recommended unnecessarily and become, in effect, a 
form of beating down open doors. The need to have 
good school libraries should not, in an enlightened 
democratic society, have to be proved by tons of stat- 
istics. Structuring plans and procedures to obtain 
such libraries may require statistical data for guide- 
lines. 

11. On the other hand, the school library field today stands 
greatly in need of the collection of data based on sur- 
veys, feasibility studies, evaluation?, and other 
inc^uiries. The changes within the last five years — all 
those explosions in population, communications, know- 
ledge, and technology that we hear about wherever we 

go and witness ourselves — have created an almost new 
world for school library programs and planning at all 
levels, and we need, sometimes desperately, a great 
body of new information. ^ 

As we know from experience in all fields directly or indirectly 

dealing with knowledge, taking the medical field as an example, a lack 

of knowledge can coFt lives. It is not cancer that kills but a lack 

of knowledge. By knowing causes, quite often a cure follows resulting 



-""Maurice F. Tauber and Irlene Roemer Stephens, Library Surveys 
(New York: Columbia University Press, 1967) , pp. 199-201. 
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in a new body of knowledge. 

The job of the surveyor ... is to concentrate on 
means, evaluating them as best he can in the faith that 
superior personnel, book collections, organization, and 
administration cannot fail to effect the largely intang- 
ible end of reading satisfaction through library use.^ 

Library Attitudes of Junior High School Aged Students 

McDonald has defined an attitude as . .a predis- 
position to action, a state of readiness to act in a par- 
ticular way. Attitudes are generalized states of the 
individual, which lead to or result in a wide variety of 
particular ways of behaving. "2 

From the foregoing statement among numerous oti^ers, it might 
be said that the responsibility of the school is to shape the atti- 
tudes. Education, after all, is what is left after the student has 
forgotten specific facts. In other words, "mere exposure to the con- 
tent of the course does not . . . guaurantee that students' attitudes 
will change regarding the topics being studied."^ 

The school or school library cannot be given the total respon 
sibility for students* attitudes. Nor can the students* personality 
be considered the only barrier for poor attitudes. Along this line 
of thought, Cullen and Katzenmeyer conducted a study aonong eighth 
grade students correlating school a^rtitixies with achievement and 
ability. This could alco directly apply to school libraries because 



Ijbid. , p. 88. 

2Frederick J. McDonald, Educational Psychology (San Francisco 
Wadsworth Publishing Co. Inc., 1960), p. 214. 

^George A. Jeffs, "Student Attitude Survey, Clark High School 
(unpublished survey, Clark County School District, Las Vegas, Nevada, 
[1967]), pp. 1-2. (Microfiche.) 
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schools definitely can and do influence attitudes of <^tudents as to the 

importance of the library in education. 

Cullen and Katzenmeyer found that 

. . • schools should not attribute student satisfaction to 
personality alone? . . . certain components of school satis- 
faction are significantly related to achievement and ability 
and do significantly increase the multiple correlation between 
ability and achievement. . . 

They concluded from their findings that further research was necessary 

in order to define the nature of schools satisfaction components and 

to discover the antecedents.^ 

A study was made by .;illiam V, Meredith and Thomas M. Banks of 

the Broward County School Poard at Fort Lauderdale, Florida in 1970 

wherein they studied the attitudes of students in the Reading Center 

Program established there. They were interested in the personality 

and ability of each student or group of students in comparison to the 

amount of time spent at the Center.^ They concluded that: 

1. Children served by the Center tended to m3ke greater 
gain* » . . 

2» Children who needed more help stayed longer. 

3» Children who possessed more desireable personality 
traits were likely to remain at the Center longer 
than children with less desireable traits.^ 



^Robert J. Cullen and Conrad G. Katzenmeyer, "Achievement and 
Ability Correlates of Components of School Attitude Among Fighth Grade 
Students" ^unpublished paper presented at the annual meeting of the 
American Research Association, Minneapolis, Minnesota, March, 1970). 

^Ibid. 

^William V. Meredith and Thomas M. Banks, "A Study of the 
Reading Center Program for the 1969-70 School Year*' (unpublished paper, 
Broward County School Boards Fort L3uderdale, Fla. , September, 1970^. 
(Microfiche. ) 
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In other words, it appeared that personality differences and 
aptitudes and achievement may influence the length of time that child- 
ren remained in the Center. The descriptions associated with person- 
ality trait 'differences are admittedly v^gue. \<ho is to say what is 
desireable in attitudes and what is not? where is the line drawn? 
Where do we place our objectives as educators and librarians? Is each 
student poured into a mold whether he fits or not? Or do we allow 
room for creativity on the part of the student? 

Guilford, Merrifield, and Cox reported a study on creative 
thinking at the junior high school level. They reported that "as to 
sex differences ... it appears that boys do a little better on tests 
of flexibility, whereas girls do better on tests of fluency."^ Perhaps 
society has come to expect exactly that. 

Dr. Glasser in his book Reality Therapy states that a child's 

ability to "live a successful life depends upon a series of personal 

involvements with responsible people, and teachers are among the most 

important people a child encounters."^ 

We need to better understand our students so that we might 
attempt to develop more effective techniques that will help 
each student to better fulfill his own particular needs. To 
accomplish that goal requires involvement? We must personally 
become involved with our students-^ 



^J. P. Guilford, P R- MerrifieLl, and Anna B. Cox, Creative 
Thinking in Children at the Junior Figh Levels (Los Angeles: University 
of Southern California, 1961) , p. 29. 

^William Glasser, Reality Therapy (New York: Harper and Row, 
1965), p. 158, cited by David W. Roffers, "Kids Are Our Most important 
Product" (fin.^1 report of research by the Lincoln Learning Center, 
Minneapolis Public Schools, Minn., August, 1967). (Microfiche). 

^David W. Roffers, "Kids Are Our Most Important Product" 
(final report of research by the Lincoln Learning Center, Minneapolis 
Public Schools, Minn., Augusc, 1967), p. 3. 
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Each teacher and each librarian is committed to help the 
students they teach develop creativity, self-initiative, and self- 
motivation and guide them toward becoming responsible citizens. This 
requires healthy attitudes which can be taught in schools and libraries 
when they work together to fulfill their objectives. 

Library Usage in Junior High Schools 

Several studies were found during the course of the litera- 
ture search that attempted to define or analyze the use of libraries 
by the students on a secondary school level. One of the most repre- 
sentative of these was the Philadelphia student Library Resotrce 
Recmirements Project where approximately 10,000 students were asked 
to list reasons for using the school library and also reasons for not 
using the school library. 

John p. Benford, director of the Philadelphia Project, stated 
that the survey showed that the larger part of materials students said 
they needed came from class assignments.^ This was given as the chief 
reason for library use. 

Benford also commented on the fact that the longer a student 
remains in school, the less the interest he shows in reading for 
pleasure. 

It is disturbing to disco/er that students lose their 
interest in reading for pleasure the longer they remain 
in school. Is this because zhe world of knowledge is 
available to them through ot.ier media such as radio, 
television, and movies, or i;3 it due to a negative reaction 
to tiie learning process which places a neavy emphasis on 
the use of printed materials for school work?^ 

^John Q. Benford, "Philadelphia Student Library Resource 
Requirements Project," Library Journal , XCVI (June 15, 1971), 2044. 

^Ibid. 
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He further explained that the results of this research study 
conducted in Philadelphia gave no clear explanation to these ques- 
tions. In the final analysis, about half of the students in grades 
six through twelve said they obtained everything they needed from the 
library. Twenty per cent of the students questioned in the study 
said they received nothing that they needed.^ 

It is apparent that only about half of the students were being 
adequately served by the library. The other half were either not able 
to obtain the materials^ or they would not make the effort to do so, 
with various degrees of success. 

One of the difficulties in obtaining library materials 
revolves directly from problems with the manner of retrieval. The 
card catalog i^ the index to most acquisitions in school libraries, 
and it requires a certain amount of skill and knowledge to use it 
effectively. 

Richard H. Perrine of Rice University Library in Houston, 

Texas describes the library card catalog as "the imperfect key." 

The card catalog, ostensibly the unicjue key to a 
library's holdings, often seems (in Jesse Shera's words), 
"an imperfect key which unlocks only certain doors." 
Well aware of this from their own searches as well as 
from their assistance to patrons, librarians have made 
many excuninations of card catalog use processes in hopes 
of finding ways to improve the catalog or to facilitate 
its use.^ 



llbid. 

^Richard H. Perrine, "Catalog Use Study: The Imperfect Key," 
RQ Reference Services Division of the American Library Association , 
VI (Spring, 1967), 115. 
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Not all of these examinations have been reported in 
printed form, but 25 publications on card catalog use are 
cited in Bibliography of Use Studies , compiled in 1964 by 
Richard A, Davis and Catherine A, Bailey, One of these 
publications, Sidney L, Jackson's Catalog Use Study , 1958, 
which notes 30 previous investigations of card catalog use 
at individual libraries, analyzed 5,700 interviews with 
catalog users at 39 different libraries. Although each 
survey has shed some light on the problem, many questions 
about card catalog use remain unanswered. 

Some of the types of difficulties encountered in using the 

library catalog to find desired materials were listed in survey 

results by Perrine. The three most common difficulties were subject 

headings, filing arrangement, and lack of cross-references. It was 

concluded that subjects were often listed under a heading other 

than what the user expected to find. The most common filing 

arrangement problem involved "Mc" or "Mac" and modified entries. 

Special knc/;ledge of the card catalog was usually lacking in the 

person having difficulty with this one as to how tiie subject or 

title was arranged in the card catalog. The lack of cross-references 

were usually blamed on local cctaloging where adequate cross-references 

2 

were not provided. 

The number one cause of card catalog difficulty was listed by 
Perrine as local policy. This could involve anything ranging from 
how the cataloging was done to the instruction of students in the 
use of the card catalog."^ 

Frederir R. Hartz, circulation librarian of Rider College in 
Trenton, New Jersey conducted ^ "one shot" survey to explore various 
students* reasons for using school libraries. The study involved 8 high 



^Ibid. , p. 119. 
^Ibid. , p. 116. 
^Ibid. , p. 118. 



schools and 9,541 students. He found that 41 per cent of the total 
school population used the school library at least once during the 
day. Of this group, 27 per cent were there to return, charge, or renew 
books; 25 per cent studied their own books; 14 per cent were looking 
for assignment materials; 14 per cent were reading general books con- 
cerning their personal interests; 13 per cent were working with 
reserved books; and 7 per cent were there for other reasons. 

Those students utilizing the library for reasons other than 
those given above listed several interesting ones. These are gi ^ 
in the order of frequency: 

(1) to work as a student assistant; (2) to pick up or 

return audio-visual equipment; (3) to receive instruction 

in the use of the library; (4) to buy pocket books; 

(5) to accompany a friend; (6) to look for a lost book; 

(7) to attend detention hall; (8) to check the time; 

(9) to use the library rather than have lunch; and 

(10) to look for a friend. 1 

Hartz found that most items were used within zhe library rather 

than circulated for home use. Atout twice as many items were used 

within the library, and those were mostly periodicals and non-book 

2 

materials. Those items circulated were usually books. 

A search of the literature revealed that studies have not been 
made dealing with the Reader's Guide to Periodical Literature even 
though periodicals have been the subject of many studies. 

A survey of the Farmly Billings Memorial Library in Billings, 
Montana was conducted over a period of three years, November 1959 to 
November 1962, by Mrs. Marjorie Shepler. Mrs. Shepler, a member of the 

^Frederic R. Hartz, "High School Library: A Study in Use, 
Misuse, and Non-use,'* Clearing House , XXXVIII (March, 1964), 425. 

2lbid. 
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library staff, measured the frequency of use of the thirty periodicals 
in their library. She noted the actual requests during that period of 
time. The ten most requested periodicals were found to be the follow- 
ing:^ 

Periodical 
Life 

New York Times 
Time 

Saturday Evening Post 
Reader' s Digest 
America 
Newsweek 
Today's Health 
U.S. News and World Report 
Consumer Bulletin 

Whether the use of libraries is divided into separate areas 
or not, a common difficulty is the lack of knowledge or skill in 
using various tools in the school library. 

The fact that teachers are not aware of library sources, 
or perhaps even skilled in the use of library tools, may 
indicate that they need some kind of training, either pre- 
service or in-service. Besides knowing how to use the 
library effectively themselves, teachers must be able to 
tell their students how to do so. . . . It seems that if 
irosoective teachers and school administrators were taught 

idamentals and necessities of a school library in 
their program of study, there would be more understanding 
of the total value of library service in the school. 



Library Skill and Knowledge in Junior High Schools 

According to Webster's Seventh New Collegiate Dictionary , skill 
is "the ability to use one's knowledge effectively and readily in exe- 
cution or performance."^ This suggests that knowledge and skill are 



iMarjorie Shepler, "Student Use of Periodicals Surveyed by 
Montana Library," Library Journal , LXXVIII (March 15, 1963), 1132. 

^Hartz, "A Study in Use, Misuse, and Non-Use," p. 427. 

^ Webster's Seventh New Collegiate Dictionary (Springfield, 
Mass: G. & C. Merriam Company, [1965]), p. 815. 



Number of Requests 
666 
592 
583 
543 
486 
478 
441 
394 
380 
353 
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very closely related, and tor this reason, they are being treated as 
one subject within the scope of library functions. 

In tie Eurmingham, Michigan "Curricula n Guide for the Library 
Program, K-6" the purposes of library instrujtion are outlined, and 
they apply just as adequately to junior high school as to elementary 
school. 

The purposes of library instrx ction are to teach child- 
ren to use books skillfully, to develop skill in using 
card catalogs, to build skills in organizing such infor- 
mation as bibliographic data.^ 

One of the most detailed and concise studies found in the 
literature was undertaken by the Oklahoma Curriculum Improvement 
Commission, Oklahoma State Department of Education, in 1969. Sug- 
gestions for junior high school teachers and librarians were outlined 
in various areas divided into specific units and plans. These units 
and plans for the particular subject area included suggestions as to 
wh^^re they should be taught in r^^lation to the subject as well as 
actual experience. 

Not only does the study relate skill to knowledge, but it also 
explains the importance of experience in development of basic library 
^Kills. 

Since skills are best acqaiced through experience 

related to learning situations, instruction should arise 

out of classroom situations requiring search of multiple 

sources. . . . Few skills can be acquired wi+*h one group 
2 

exposure. ^ 



l"Curriculiam Guide for the Library Program, K-6" (unpublished 
survey, Burmingham Public Schools, Burmingham, Michigan, 1963), p. 263. 
(Microfiche. ) 

^"A Guide for the Teaching of Library Skills, Grades K-12" 
(unpublished survey, Oklahoma Curriculum Improvement Commission, 
Oklahoma State Department of Education, Oklahoma City, Oklahoma, 
19G9) , p. 1. (Microfiche.) 
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This points out the need for continual review and actual experience. 

The study suggests a coordinated program involving the 
librarian and various teachers, depending on the speciali?ed sub- 
ject area most applicable to a specific library skill. Basic skills 
and related media are to be i aught and reinforced at all qrade levels 
within junior high, grades seven through nine. 

Basic library skills for the junior high school, include an 
orientation by teacher and librarian, explanation of the Dewey 
Decimal Classification System and the card catalog by the librarian, 
parts of a book taught by the teacher, and encyclopedias developed by 
both teacher and librarian. ^ 

Depending upon the subject area tauqht by each teacher, con- 
sideration should be given to more specialized areas. Various special 
dictionaries fall under the joint responsibility of the teacher anJ 
librarian, so the skill and knowledge taught can actually be a contin- 
uous process. Special reference materials. Reader's Gui de to Period - 
ical Literature , and the vertical file can be developed by the teacher 
and/or librarian within the students' capabilities. The skills 
related to the above areas should be reviewed and taught m each grade 
level. ^ 

Library related media (non-book materials^ required more spe- 
cialized instruction to de\'elcp adecruate knowledge and skill for their 
use by junior high school students. The audio-visual coordinator work- 
ing with librarians and teachers made for an effective team. The two 

^Ibid. , p. 20 
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areas in the A-V category include viewing and listening. Both hard- 
ware and software are required, and skill as essential to develop 
confidence in teacher and student alike, or little or no use will be 
made of the multi-media approach. 

The viewing aspect involved hardware such as projectors for 
filmstrip, 8 mm loops, slide, overhead, and opaque. The software 
(media containing information) items include filmstrips, slides, trans- 
parencies, micro-prints, microfilms, and microcards. 

The listening aspect, usually controlled by teacher and librar- 
ian, requires less expertise than the viewing portion of the audio- 
visual arr.a. The hardware includes record players, tape recorders, and 
radios. Tapes and recordings can be grouped as software. ^ 

The audio-visual approach combines both listening and viewing, 
and the responsibility of developing the skills in junior high school 
students rests with the teacher and librarian jointly as outlined in 
the study. The hardware includes film projectors (16 mm and 8 mm) and 
jointly as outlined in the study. The hardware includes film projec- 
tors (16 mm and 8 mm) and television sets utilizing educational tele- 
vision or video tape, an item of software. Other items ot softvare 
include the 16 mm and 8 mm films.^ 

A skill often overlooked in the education process and fre- 
auently not found in many junior high school libraries is the teaching 
or utilization of realia. Realia include art objects, models, and 
specimens. The study conducted in Oklahoma outlines the responsibility 

^ Ibid , , p. 24. 
^Ibid. 
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for teachers and librarians jointly. The subject of realia^ as defined 
in the study ^ also includes copying machines (including cameras) , dry 
mount presses, and other items indirectly dealin9 with objects. Kach 
student should be given the opportunity to develop his skill and know- 
ledge in this area in all three grade levels. 

Due to the knowledge explosion exhibited in our time, research 
and bibliographic skillj are vital. The textbook fom of teaching and 
learning is obsolete as the best means of teaching, according to the 
writer. Skill can only be developed through practical utilization of 
knowledge. Community resources can be effectively incorporated in 
research by junior high school students as well, if teachers and librar 
ians work together in a meaningful manner and become involved with 
their students. ^ 

Each of the major areas outlined above has been more fully 
defined through specific units and plans for the particular subject 
as well as detailing suggestions concerning where they could best be 
taught and by whom in relation to the subject and actual experience. 

It cannot be determined which skills are the most important 
to develop at the junior high school level, but examples of some impor- 
tant ones are involved in the use of the dictionary. They are inter- 
related with numerous other basic skills required in order to use 
library facilities effectively. 

The dictionary is very likely the most used and least 
understood of all books. . . . School children, parent?;, 
and even teachers are I. jly to have many erroneous ideas 

^Ibid. 
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about and little understanding of the diction^^ry and 
how to interpret it correctly.^ 

It has been stated by Morris Leon Mower, member of the English 
Department at the University of Wisconsin, that "in the location 
skills, meaning skills, or spelling skills, no item was judqed unimpor- 
tant to know."^ This was the result of some studies conducted under 
his supervision. 

In a letter written by Victor W. V/eidman, Vice President of 

G, & C. Merriam Company dated July 10, 1963 to Leon Mower, he outlines 

a possible reason for poor dictionary skills. This could also apply 

to various other skills as well. 

Possibly the publishers of dictionaries have been 
assuming a skill on the part of teachers in using this 
reference tool that was not actually present. I sup- 
pose we have been so concerned with !?tudents gaining 
dictionary use-skills that ve have overlooked those 
upon whom we have depended to teach these skills*^ 

This tends to indicate that past training in developing dic- 
tionary skills has been incorrectly emphasized as shown by present 
results* Could not this also be the problem with the development of 
other library skills? 

^Morris Leon Mower and LeRoy Barney, "v.liich are the Most 
Important Dictionary Skills?," Elementary English , XLV (April, l^o8) , 
471. 

^ Ibid > 
^Ibid. 



CHAPTER III 



PROCEDUKES OF DATA COLLECTION 

Approach to the Problem 

Due to the diversity of the P rns Elementary School District 
(Lincoln Junior High School) , the Hines Elementary School District, 
and the Burns Union High School District, it was hoped that definite 
similarities and differences could be located in the total academic 
program. Definite areas involve<i in the planning included the rela- 
tionships of the library education program of the three districts per- 
taining to library skill, usage, attitudes, and knowledge. The Lincoln 
Junior High School Library was chosen as the chief facility of the 
study. 

After this decision was made, permission was obtained from the 
Superintendent of Schools to conduct the research. Support from the 
Lincoln Junior High School administration and the librarian was also 
requested. Various survey methods were used to correlate findings of 
the Burns-Hines students, as many were bilingual and of different 
socio-economic backgrounds. For t.his reason, it was decided to utilize 
achievement test scores separate from the questionnaire to aid in the 
categorical selection levels. The? composite reading sccre was used as 
the basis of differences. 

The lowa Test of FJducational Development (hereafter ITED) was 
selected as the achievement instrument for the measurement of the fresh- 

26 
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man students (ninth graders) at the Bums Union High School. Seventh 
and eight grade students at the Lincoln Junior High School were eval- 
uated on the basis ot the Stanford Diagnostic Reading Test from the Iowa 
Test of Educational Development. Inasmuch as the reading ability was 
thought to play a major role in library usage, these test scores were 
converted to the national percentile ranking from the comparative grade 
level of general reading ability. These scores were the basis of com- 
parison as far as achievement scores were concerned. ^ 

The questionnaire, separate from achievement reading scores, 
was developed to compare interests and library utilization. No effort 
was made to verify the accuracy of the students' approximate grade 
point average (hereafter GPA) from the previous year. The intelli- 
gence quotient (IQ) was not used in any way in this study. Magazine 
circulation was not evaluated, as this area of the questionnaire was 
used primarily to designate interest and popularity of certain sub- 
scription peridocials at the Lincoln Junior High School. 

Administering the Questio nnaire 

The questionnaire was aditdnistered to each of 401 students in 
separate groups. All seventh and eighth grade students were given the 
questionnaire in their science classes, primarily on one day. There 
was no time limit, but each question was read aloud while the student 
read it silently. He then marked the answer of his choice. 

All ninth grade students were given the questionnaire in much 
the same manner. The writer administered all questionnaires in all 

^A graph showing the relative reading distribution in the three 
grades is found in the Appendix. 
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three grades with specific help from the seventh grade science teacher 
who administered many questionnaires to her students within the cl^ss 
time, A follow-up campaign was conducted until the result of 100 per 
cent return was achieved. 

The questions asked were concerned with all phases of library 
facilities which might possibly be thought to influence the student 
interest and usage. This included library attitudes; estimated use- 
fulness of various aspects of the library facility, including period- 
icals of interest to the students; and an estimate on the part of each 
student as to the frequency in which he used specific areas ind/or 
methods within the library, 

A third area included library skill and knowledge. Specific 
questions designed to have one "best" answer were written to evalu- 
ate library knowledge in certain aspects of the library. These ques- 
tions included an answer "I do not know" to eliminate or reduce the 
possibility of guessing the answer, 

Eich group of questionnaires was administered within the 
respective grade level and returned upon completion prior to leaving 
the classroom. Although names were not used in the compilation of 
results, the first page of the instrument was given a corresponding 
number for each student. The only use made was to ascertain whether 
or not all questionnaires handed out had been answered and returned. 
This method worked very well, assuring total return of all question- 
naires and complete follow-up. Only one student in the total group 
refused to answer the questionnaire,''' 

^A sample of the questionnaire is found in the Appendix, 
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Statistical Data Preparation 

Since a computer program was being utilized, the questionnaire 
was designed to group specific responses made by each student. Each 
question was so structured that a mark next to the most accurate 
response was tabulated as the student's answer. It was felt that a 
multiple choice type of questionnaire would help the student define 
his answer in a concise, yet meaningful manner. It was also felt that 
this would provide more accurate results rather than necessitating an 
interpretation of what the student was actually trying to say, espe- 
cially since many of the students* ability to read was poor. 

The questionnaire involved five variables important to the 
comparison of research results. The approximate grade point average 
(GPA) was omitted from the study and replaced by the achievement test 
score based on the approximate reading level of each student, in many 
cases. These five variables were chosen to be compared with each other 
and against twenty-five factors pertaining to the skill, knowledge, 
attitude, and usage of the students involved in the study. This 
excluded the magazine factor as a measure of specific interest which 
was handled as a separate item in the data findings and interpretation. 

The first variable involved the specific school district to 
which the student belonged. The four choices included: (1) Lincoln 
Junior High School, (2) Burns Elementary School District, (3) Hines 
Elementary School District, or (4) Other, including transfer students 
who had not attended any of these districts previous to the school 
year 1971-72. This question was asked to determine the number of 
students involved in a particular school situation of the previous 
year. 
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The second variable was the present grade level of each 
student. The study involved seventh, eighth, and ninth grade students, 
and this variable was designed to tabulate the number of responses from 
each grade. This question was not independent of the first variable, 
as those marking Burns Elementary School District would only have been 
seventh grade students. Those marking Hines Elementary School District 
involved seventh grade students attending Lincoln Junior High School, 
eighth grade students attending Lincoln Junior High School, and ninth 
grade students attending Bums Union High School. Those marking 
Lincoln Junior High School included eighth grade students who were 
attending their second year and ninth grade students from Burns Union 
High School who had attended Lincoln Junior High School in the previous 
year. This question gave a definite breakdown in grade attended^ 
regardless of school previously attended. 

The third variable was sex. Irrespective of grade, school, 
status, or background, this variable merely gives the number of males 
as compared to the number of females included in the study. 

The fourth variable was estiir.ated grade point average (CPA). 
This variable was tested against each of the factors but was not used 
in the chi-square results. In that phase of the research findings the 
achievement test scores were used as the fourth variable, except for a 
few cases, since the latter was deemed more accurate than a mere esti- 
mate. 

The question for var.iable five applied to a formal library 
skills or library science class. Lincoln Junior High School was used 
as the representative facility on this point. A library skills class 
had been taught as a unit in the Hines School, but the Lincoln Junior 



High School was considered to have a more adequate class, guided by 
a specific library curriculum as defined in this study. 

The twenty-five factors which were tested against the five var- 
iables included three major categories. The first category included 
five factors dealing directly with library attitudes. The fictors 
were to be rated from one to seven representing areas from "very use- 
ful" to "of little use." They were- (1) hardbound books, (2) paper- 
bound books, (3) the card catalog, (4) periodicals, and (5) vertical 
file materials. A list of forty periodicals subscribed by the Lincoln 
Junior High School was included to indicate additional areas of 
interest. This item was compared with each of the five variables 
Dut was not compared with any of the other factors.^ 

The second category, library usage, included six factors deal- 
ing with frequency of use in selection of materials. it included 
selection of materials from the card catalog^ the Reader's Guide to 
Periodicals , materials selected by browsing, dependence on the librar- 
ian, and whether the materials were checked out of the library or if 
they were used within the library. 

The third category, library skill and knowledge, was most diffi- 
cult to break down into separate factors. Thirteen factors dealing 
with specific library techniques or knowledge were represented by one 
correct answer and a variety of incorrect answers. ETch cruestion 
reduced guess-work by providing the possibility of an "I do not knc*.;" 
answer. These factors included knowledge of finding different title, 
author, and subject cards in the catalog; filing; use of the abridged 

table summarizing the results is found in the Appendix* 
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Reader's Guide to Periodic Literature under suJc'ject heading and period 
ical articles > use of reference books ^ including dictionaries and 
atlases, career descriptions, and life sketches of important Americans 

The significant differences between the variables and the 
factors involved in the study were evaluated through the use of the 
statistical technique of the chi-sqxiare. The compilation and analysis 
was conducted through the use of electronic data processing. 



CHAPTER IV 



FINDINGS AND INTERPRETATION OF DATA 

This study was conducted among all seventh, eighth, and ninth 
grade student^ in three major categories. These categories included 
library attitudes, estimated usefulness of the library facility, and 
library skill and knowledge. Each category was studied in relation 
to five variables. These variables were: (1) school attended in 
1970-71, (2) grade level in 1971-72, (3) sex of the student, (4) read- 
ing ability as shown by the ITED and estimated grade point average, 
and (5) participation in a formal library science class. These five 
variables were compared with numerous items within the three major 
categories. Some very interesting relationships were discovered from 
this study. 

School Attended, the First Variable 

The study involved 400 students who had previously attended 
four general school areas. Students attending Lincoln Junior High 
School (hereafter LJHS) in the 1970-71 school year numbered 156 stu- 
dents who then were seventh and eighth grade students. Burns Ele- 
mentary School District claimed 68 students who were in the sixth 
grade in 1970-71 and Hines Elementary School District had 132 students 
in grades seven and eight in 1970-71. 
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When the study was conducted in the 1971-72 school year, the 
students at Hines Elementary School had combined with the seventh and 
eighth grades at LJHS to form a "cooperative syscem. " Other students 
involved in the study numbered forty-four, and they were transfer stu- 
dents who had not attended the Burns-Hines Schools until the school 
year of 1971-72, or at least had not been enrolled in the previous year. 

Grade Levels the Second Variable 

The seventh grade students participating in the study numbered 
118. They had been involved in elementary schools operating in Bums 
and Hines in 1970-71^ except for transfer students new to the area. 
These students were combined for the first time in the LJHS in 1971-72. 

The eighth grade students answering the erne stionna ire totaled 
141. They had come from the Hines Elementary School District, trans- 
ferred new to the area, or had been at LJHS from the previous year if 
they resided within the boundaries of the Burns Elementary School Dis- 
trict. 

Students attending ninth grade were enrolled at the Burns 
Union High School (hereafter BUHS) . These 140 students had come from 
the Hines Elementary School District, LJHS, and new transfers. For 
these students^ their adjustment was similar to the students being 
combined in grades seven and eight from the two school districts for 
the first time. 

Sex, the Third Variable 

Irrespective of grade level, school attended, status, or back- 
ground, the students involved in this research project were asked to 
note their sex. Of the 400 students responding to the questionnaire. 
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206 (or about 52 per cent) were males, and 194 (or about 48 per cent) 
were females. This variable was compared with various items within 
the three major categories to determine the relationship of students* 
sex to them. 

Grade Point Average ^ the Fourth Variable 

The estimated GPA was compared with each of the factors within 
the study, but it was not used in the chi-square results. The variable 
used in the chi-square correlation replacing the GPA was the resulting 
scores of ITED. 

The results of the reading scores showed a large variation in 
reading ability. The total reading score for the seventh grade stu- 
dents at LJHS ranged from 2 per cent on the national scale to 96 per 
cent. The eighth grade scores of these students ranged from a low of 
2 per cent to a high of 98 per cent on the national scale. These 
results were from the Achievement Series of ITED. 

The reading average scores expressed in a national percentile 
from ITED for the ninth graders at BUHS ranged from a low of 3 per 
cent to a high of 99 per cent. It is obvious that an extremely wide 
range of reading problems exist among these students, as exhibited by 
the lov reading scores. 

Here, as in most other schools, the vriter feels that some stu- 
dents tend to learn in spite of the adverse conditions in the educa- 
tional system. Others never seem to be able to rise above the handi- 
cap of poor reading ability. All aspeccs of learning suffer with these 
lower ability students. 
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Library Attitudes 

Attitudes are extremely difficult to measure and ^ simple 
questionnaire cannot give detailed feelings of the students responding; 
however, an indication of general attitudes was shown by this study. 
Eich student was asked to indicate his thoughts as to how useful five 
items were in the library. A scale ranging from "very useful" to 
"of little use" was provided which corresponded with numbers one 
through seven, respectively. The student responded by listing the 
number most closely expressing his opinion. 

The five items listed included hirdbound books ^ other than 
texts) , paperbound books (other than texts) , the card catalog, 
periodicals, and vertical file materials. The results showed that 
the card catalog had no significant relationship to any of the five 
variables explained above. This same condition applied to periodicals 
as we 1 1 . 

Hardbound Books, the First Factor 

There were 401 students responding to this question. The 
majority of the students indicated that hardbound books were "useful" 
to "very useful^" in their opinion. Those answering on the scale of 
one through three totaled 229 students, or abouc 57 per cent. Only 
25, or approximately 5 per cent said they were "of little use.'* 

Usefulness of hardbound books was found to be significant at 
the 05 level in relation to achievement scores in reading when computed 
in a chi-square. It was found that the total reading scores made very 
little, if any, difference in the students' attitudes concerning hard- 
bound books. The two groups of students who revealed that hardbound 
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books were "useful" were those whose achievement scores on ITED were 
in the 60 to 69 percentile, and those whose scores were below 19 per 
cent. In comparison, the students who said that hardbound books were 
"of little use" were in the bottom twenty-nine percentile of national 
rated reading scores. This indicates that the students in the higher 
achievement levels pertinent to reading prefer hardbound books. Those 
in the lowest level do not place a great deal of importance to hard- 
bound books. 

Paperbound Books, the Second Factor 

In contrast to hardbound books, fewer students indicated that 
paperbound books were useful. Those rating paperbound books from 
"useful" to "very useful" involved 182 students, or approximately 
45 per cent; a decrease of 12 per cent from those favoring hardbound 
books. Twenty-six students did not respond. This implies that the 
hardbound books are somewhat more desirable than paperbound books to 
this particular group of students. 

It was shown by the chi-square correlation that the attitude 
toward the use of paperbound books in relation to the student's sex 
was significant at the 05 level. Although more students prefer hard- 
bound books over paperbound, slightly more boys than girls found paper- 
bound books desirable. The study showed that 43.6 per cent of the 
female students rated paperback books from "somewhat useful" to "of 
little use" as compared to 36.1 per cent of the males who placed the 
paperback usefulness in this range. This reveals a difference of 6.5 
per cent more females rating this type of book "of little use. " 
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Conversely, more males place usefulness to paperbound books than do 

females in this study. 

Perhaps the attitudes toward reading and books are 
affected by the colorful covers, smaller size, and/or 
ease of handling of the paperbacks. Clothbound library 
books do not lend themselves to being tucked into a 
pocket for easy carrying [at least for the boys] .... 
Perhaps [clothbound] books impart negative feelings, 
because they represent assignments and homework rather 
than items of choice and pleasure. in the case of the 
disadvantaged students, the clothbound books certainly 
are not a real part of the world outside the school and 
the classroom and as such are not looked upon with f avor. 

It is not known by the writer if these reasons have any bearing 
on the students' attitudes toward paperbound books. Although this may 
be true of some students, no indication is made in this study to sub- 
stantiate either explanation. 

Card Catalog, the Third Factor 

Tho results of comparing the responses of students concerning 
the card catalog with other factors and variables showed no signifi- 
cance. The card catalog was listed as the most useful factor of the 
five in the library attitude section of this study. Slightly more than 
50 per cent of the students' responses indicated the card catalog as 
"very useful," in their opinion. Twenty-one students said the card 
catalog was "of little use," representing about 5 per cent of those 
participating in the study. 

The percentage of studen^ts who rated the card catalog "useful" 
to "very useful" was 73 per cent, or 302 students. The remaining 



^L. F. Lowery, "Paperbacks and Reiding Attitudes," The Reading 
Teacher, XXI (April, 1968), 623. 
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students listed it as something less than useful^ with the exception 
of the five who did not respond. The results echo Jesse Shera's words 
when he stated that the card catalog is "an imperfect key which unlocks 
only certain doors* Some students tend to feel that it is something 
even less than this. 

Periodicals^ the Fourth Factor 

The students* response to the cruestion indicated that there 
were approximately the same number of students who listed the value 
of periodicals in each of the seven ratings. Fifty-seven students 
said they were "very useful," This represents about 14 per cent 
response. Most of the students rated them "useful." This accounted 
for almost 15 per cent response^ or 79 answers. Sixty-eight students 
felt that periodicals were "somewhat useful^" while forty-five (11 per 
cent) found them "of little use." Five students did not respond. 

Table I gives the students' attitude concerning the sub- 
scription periodicals received at the LJHS. The students were asked 
to indicate their first ten choices of titles. The top nine for each 
student were used in compiling the table. The eighth and ninth grade 
students who attended LJHS in 1970-71 listed their first five choices 
in order of frequency, as follows: Life ^ 66.03 per cent; Look ^ 58,33 
per cent; Teen ^ 50.00 per cent; Seventeen ^ 48.08 per cent; and Reader 's 
Digest ^ 54.59 per cent. 

The seventh grade students who had attended Bums Elementary 
School gave their choices listed in order of frequency as follows: 

^Perrine^ "Catalog Use Study: The Imperfect Key," p, lib. 
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Life, 58.72 per cent; National Geographic ^ 45*59 per cent; Boy * s 
Life, 44.12 per cent? American Girl, Good Housekeeping, Seventeen , 
and Teen with 42*65 per cent each. 

The students in all three grades (seven through nine) who had 
attended Hines Elementary School in 1970-71 voiced their preference 
as follows; Life , 60.61 per cent; Hot Rod , 52,27 per cent; Field 
and Stream , 50*00 per cent; Sports Illustrated , 49*24 per cent; and 
National Geographic , 47*73 per cent. All three groups, regardless of 
school attended, rated Life as their first choice* The Hines students 
leaned toward periodicals dealing with the outdoors, and most students 
favored those dealing with hobbies or an escape from subjects required 
in the schools* 

As a combined group, the male population of the three schools, 
grades seven through nine, listed their top preference. They chose 
the following periodicals listed in order of frequency: H ot Rod , 
77.67 per cent; Boy's Life , 72*82 per cent; Field and Stream , 71*86 
per cent; Sports Illustrated , 67*48 per cent; and Life , 59.22 per cent. 
In contrast, the girls rated their preference as Teen , 86*08 per cent; 
Seventeen , 83.51 per cent; American Girl , 80*93 per cent; Life , 68*56 
per cent; and Good Housekeeping , 65*46 per cent* The students seemed 
to choose periodicals dealing with their personal sex-related interests* 

The periodicals of most interest to the seventh grade student 
population were Life , 63*56 per cent; Boy*s Life , 48*31 pei cent; 
National Geographic , 46*61 per cent; Hot Rod , 42*37 per cent, and 
Teen, 41.53 per cent. The number of males in this group exceeded 
females, resulting in a higher percentage favoring the male-orientcd 
periodicals shown above* 
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The students attending the eighth grade also listed Life as 
their first choice. The percentage of students who listed this as 
top priority was 67.86 per cent. They listed the other four as Look y 
55.32 per cent; Boy's Life , 48.94 per cent; Field and Stream and Teen 
with 47.5 2 per cent each. 

The ninth grade students at Bums Union High School 1971-72 
listed their choices. They favored Life with 67.86 per cent response. 
Look and Sports illustrated received 55.71 per cent each; Seventeen had 
54.29 per cent. Reader' s Digest and Teen were rated 47.86 per cent. 
These results indicate that there was no significant difference in the 
students' interests and attitudes concerning their choice of periodicals 
in relation to their grade level. 

When the estimated GPA was compared to the responses on 
periodical choice, it was found that students in the "A" group chose 
Life, National Geographic , Look , Reader ' s Digest , and Teen as their 
top five choices. Tii? "B" group listed Life , Teen , Seventeen , Reader ' s 
Digest , American Girl , Look, and boy's Life. Tlie stuuents in tne 
lowest academic area listed their five favorite periodicals as Hot Rod , 
Flying , Life , Boy's Lif^ and Look . A complete breakdown is found in 
Table I. 

Students were questioned pertaining to their participation in 
a formal library science class. Of the 398 responses, 207 said they 
had been involved in such a clas.;, but 191 stated they had never par- 
ticipated. Those whose answer was affirmative rated i-heir periodical 
choice as follows: Life , 67.63 per cent; Look , 55.56 per cent; 
Seventeen, 50.24 per cent; Teen, 49.76 per cent, American Girl 
and Boy*s Life, 44.44 per cent. 



The students responding negative to the library science ques- 
tion rated their choice in periodicals as follows: Life , 59.69 per 
cent; Boy's Life ^ 46.60 per cent; Hot_Rod, 46.60 per cent; National 
Geographic , 46.07 per cent; and Field and Stream , 44.50 per cent. 

It may be concluded from the foregoing results that the stu- 
dents taking a library science class were generally more studious 
in attitude than those who did not. The students who said they had 
not been involved in a library science class were more interested in 
the periodicals dealing with the personal interests of their age group, 
indicating an attitude of disinterest in the more scholarly periodicals 
from a formal educational standpoint. 

Each group, without exception, chose Life as their first 
choice indicating that it is possible to have a periodical that will 
interest the total junior high school population. It may be due to 
the content of pictures found in this particular periodical, capturing 
the students* interest inasmuch as reading ability seems to have no 
bearing on thj articular periodical. The study indicates that poorer 
ability students tend to use periodicals that compliment their personal 
interests; whereas, students with average or above average reading 
tend to only lean toward this type of periodical. The writer notes 
that the results are not conclusive on this point. 

Although the study did not provide a correlation between read- 
ing ability and use of periodicals, the majority of students indicated 
that their main reason for reading the periodicals subscribed by LJHS 
was for personal interest and hobbies. The boys indicated that 90.7 
per cent used periodicals for this purpose, while 78.5 per cent of the 
girls gave the same reason. It is assumed from these results that very 



little assigned work^ if any, was given in the classroom that extended 
to use of periodicals found in the library. This accounted for the non- 
use of some of the scholarly periodicals and could have been the reason 
that students were not familiar with them. No information is available 
on the use of periodicals by the school faculty and staff, but the 
results would likely be similar to those exhibited by tne students. 

Vertical File Materials^ the Fifth Factor 

The vertical file found in the LJHS in 1970-71 was just being 
developed. Pamphlets^ charts, and other various materials were 
included, but few students utilized these materials in comparison to 
the shelfed media consisting of periodicals and books. There were 401 
students involved in this study, and only five did not respond. 

Students rating the vertical file materials "useful" to "very 
useful*^ totaled 180, or 45 per cent, and the remaining 55 per cent 
answering this question rated vertical file materials something less 
than "useful." This ranged from "somewhat useful" to "of little use." 
We have no statistics on the number of times the file was utilized by 
the students, but this item did not receive a great deal of use in the 
Lincoln Junior High School Library. 

A chi-square correlation was run by electronic computer to 
determine the relationship between the grade attended by the students 
and their attitude concerning vertical file materials. It was found to 
be significant at the 05 level. The complete results are found in the 
appendix. The highest percentage of seventh grade students attending 
LJHS was 19.8 per cent rating vertical file materials as "useful." 
Those rating them "very useful" were 18.8 per cent, and this same num- 
ber said they thought vertical file materials were "somewhat useful." 
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Only 9.9 per cent said they were "of little use." 

The eighth grade students at LJHS rated vertical file mate- 
rials as "useful" with 26.6 per cent response; whereas, 18.8 per 
cent said they were "very useful." Sixteen students, or 12,5 per 
cent said the materials were "somewhat useful" and 11.7 per cent 
found thum "of little use." The seventh and eighth grade students 
rated their usefulness in the same order or frequency. 

Tie ninth grade students at BUHS rated the vertical file 
materials differently than did the UHS students. Most responses, 
20.0 per cent, showed this area as "somewhat useful" and 16.0 per 
cent said they were "useful" or "of little use." Only 6.4 per cent 
felt that the vertical files were "very useful." It is not known 
by the writer how developed this area is in the Burns Union High 
School library, but the results Indicate a greater vertical file value 
at the seventh and eighth grade level. This may also be a result of 
its unavailability to students previous to the 1970-71 school year as 
it is a relatively new addition to the lJHS library. 

Library Usage 

This study was used to correlate the attitudes of students in 
some categories with their actua L useage in addition to determining 
what was utilized by the studentii and what was not. It was hoped that 
definite conclusions could be validly reached indicating areas of 
improvement in the use of the library facility. Some very interesting 
discrepancies were found between the value of the card catalog, for 
example, and the students' actual use of it. The educational corre- 
lation of this area is in doubt. The writer feels that attitudes are 
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of no real consequence if they cannot be carried over into actual use. 

Use of the Card Catalog, the S. xth Factor 

The student attitude concerning the card catalog was generally 
given as "very useful," as shown by the results of this study. 
Seventy-three per cent of the participating students were of that 
opinion. Their actual use; however, reveals that they are not uti- 
lizing it very often. Only 9 per cent said they used it "very often." 
This, in and of itself, indicates a problem in correlating their 
opinion and their use of the card catalog. 

Twenty-five per cent, 100 students, said they used the card 
catalog "occasionally," Slightly more than 25 per cent, 102 students, 
indicated that they "almost never" use the card catalog. It is 
apparent that the students have been told that the card catalog is 
very useful, but it is questionaole as to whether or not they know how 
to use it. Their inability to utilize it effectively may be the major 
reason for non-use. No doubt they have been generally exposed to it, 
but they do not recognize its benefit to them; thus enabling them to 
find library materials otherwise inaccessible. 

It is possible that the teaching staff as a group are not fully 
aware of this probler*.. Observation by the writer concerning the con- 
ditions at LJHS convinces him that most of the teaching staff do not 
oive their students even minimal experience in the library. Perhaps 
they, as educators, are not convinced of the facility's application to 
their subject area and have not l)een given the support necessary to 
extend their classroom activities into the library more than they do. 
The staff may not be aware Oj. the library materials available in their 
subject area specialty so they can advise their students to use them 
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effectively. No doubt, improvement in this area was occurring in the 
1971-72 school year. 

In all fairness to LJHS, a chi-square correlation was made of 
the use of the card catalog in relation to the school attended in 
1970-71, Lincoln students were occasionally using the card catalog 
at this time, according to the results. Fifty-one students, or 32.7 
per cent of those attending LJHS at this time disclosed their "occa- 
sional" use, 12.8 per cent used it "often," and only 7.7 per cent used 
it "very often." Thirty-three students, or 21,? per cent, said they 
"almost never" used the card catalog. 

« 

The Hines students showed the same relationship as those at 
LJHS. Twenty-eight students, or 21.4 per cent used it "occasionally," 
9,9 per cent used it "often," only 6.1 per cent used it "very often," 
and 35.9 per cent said they "almost never" used the card catalog. 

More of the Burns Elementar^' School students of 1970-71 used 
the card catalog "often" to "occasionally," They disclosed their use 
of the card catalog as follows: 20,6 per cent "often," 19,1 per cent 
"occasionally," 16,2 per ce. t "almost never," and 8,8 per cent "very 
often." It is apparent that the Burns students received a better 
education in developing the card catalog skill than did the other stu- 
dents. A greater emphasis on this library tool is necessary in all 
three school districts if the students are to become more efficient. 
users of the library, in light of the above findings. 

Reader's Guide to Periodicals , the Seventh Factor 

The students indicated that their greatest use of periodicals, 
by far, was for personal interest or hobbies. Those periodicals 
requiring minimal reading were chosen as favorite ones by every group 
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of students in this study. 

The study shows that it is little wonder that the students have 
not discovered the world of periodicals for they are not familiar with 
the Reader's Guide to Periodical Literature . Many of the studerts had 
no idea that this reference exist3d. The majority of students, 245 
or over 61 per cent, said they "almost never" use this reference to 
periodicals; yet, each of the libraries has this index available on 
open shelves. 

This study indicates that this reference tool is used least 
of any in the library. The writer asstunes that this has not been 
taught in the library science classes, as numerous students attending 
them did not know about the Reader's Guide , Only thirty-seven students 
of the 401 in the study used the Reader's Guide "often" to "very often." 
Thirty-nine said they used it "occasionally." 

The grade level of students was compared with the selection 
of articles from the Reader* s Guide . The chi-square significance was 
found to be at the 05 level. The students responding to the non-use 
of this source was quite revealing. Of the 118 seventh grade students 
involved in this study, 65 or 64.4 per cent said they "almost never" 
used this reterence tool. The eighth grade students showed 59.4 per 
cent in this category, and the ninth grade students had 61.6 per cent 
who did not use this source. 

The study showed that not even one ninth grade student used 
this reference tool in finding aiticles of interest in available 
periodicals within the library "very often." The results indicate 
that fewer students use this index to periodicals on a regular basis. 
The trend is for the older students to use it less, indicating that 
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they possibly were taught to use the Reader's Guide in the elementary 
grades, but they strayed away from it as they advanced through the 
junior high school age and into high school. 

It would be interesting to see how many of the teachers in the 
three districts were familiar with the P^cider's Guide , The result could 
indicate one reason why the students were not familiar with this tool, 
that reason being that those expected to teach this to the students 
may not have the working knowledge required to use it themselves. The 
educational skill acquired by the students who used this source would 
undoubtedly enable them to more completely pursue rheir personal 
interests through periodical use. 

Browsing, the Eighth Factor 

Although students tended to be of the opinion that the library 
was made up of books and periodicals and the major finding tool of 
greatest use was the card catalog, most of them selected their library 
materials by browsing. This study showed that the interest of students, 
rather than reading ability or estimated GPA, indicated the type of 
periodical they use. The same reasoning applied in book selection by 
browring. The students tended to read what their personal interest 
indicated^ if they read at all. This was especially true of average 
and above average students. 

The relationship of the students' GPA and their selection of 
materials by browsing showed a chi-squarc significance of 05. Twenty 
students, or 44.4 per cent of the upper 10 percentile in estimated GPA, 
said they "very often" selected iraterials by browsing. Ten students, 
or ^2.2 per cent, and 6 students, or 13.3 per cent, in this category 
selected materials "often" but did not include the "very often" choice. 
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They utilized them "often" and not qvite "very often" as the choices 
were rated. 

Most of the "B" students also selected their library materials 
by browsing. Over half of the students chose this method "very often." 
Sixty-five students, or 50.4 per cent of this CPA were in this category. 
The students choosing this method from "often" to "very often" totaled 
87.7 per cent. 

The students most often r-ited as average, falling in the GPA 
category of "C/' also selected their library materials by browsing. 
One hundred and nine students, or 75.3 per cent of them, said they 
found the materials they used by browsing "often" to "very often." 
Even the students in the lowest GPA chose their materials by using 
this method. Over half, 52.4 per cent, employed browsing "often" to 
"very often. " 

This indicates a deficiency ii: the use of library finding tools. 
The card catalog was not used b^ many students, and those who used it 
more often selected the library materials of interest to them by brows- 
ing. Periodicals were chosen the same way by all groups of students, 
and it is the opinion of the writer that they have not been properly 
taught to choose their periodicals by any other means than browsing. 
This is primarily based on the findings of this research project. 

Librarian Dependent Students, the Ninth Factor 

Regardless of school, grade, or socio-economic background, 
each student was asked to rate their dependence on the librarian in 
helping them find the library materials desired. Of the 401 students 
involved 74, or about 18 per cent, said they depended upon the librarian 
"often" to "very ofterf'; 110, or 22 per cent, depended upon the librarian 



"occasionally*'; and another 110, or 22 per cent, said they "almost 
never" depended on the librarian in this function* 

Most Students employed the method of browsing in preference to 
asking the librarian what was available. This could range from knowing 
what they wanted to being reinforced not to ask the librarian for help, 
due to her other responsibilities. The study hall-detention use of the 
library may have had a negative effect on the students in discussing 
their interests with the librarian. No statistics are available from 
this study to substantiate any of the above assumptions. This could 
be the subject of a companion follow-up study. 

The dependence of students upon the librarian was compared to 
estimated GPA in order to determine what relation GPA had on the 
student in this regard, of any. The chi-sauare significance was found 
to be at the 05 level. The largest group of students in each grade 
point level was found to be in the category of "almost never" when 
depending on the librarian to find materials for them. The percentage 
in each group was found to be as follows: 28,9 per cent of the "A" 
students, 29,5 per cent of the "H" students, 24,7 per cent of the "r" 
students, and 33,3 per cent of tlie "D" students. 

An interesting comparison to this with those who 3aid they 
"very often" depended on the librarian to select materials for them 
showed that the 3ower the GPA, the more dependent the^e students were 
upon the librarian. Only 2,2 per cent of the "A" students fell in 
this category; whereas 5,4 per cent of the "B" students were "very 
often" librarian dependent. The "C" group of students had 6,3 per 
cent dependent upon the la.xjrariin, and of the "D" rtudonts, 9,5 per 
cent were in this category* The other categories were generally 



equally divided into the estimated CPA's with regularity, i.e. their 
percentages are about the same. 

Those students who are librarian dependent, for the most part, 
are in the lower CPA levels. Their reading ability is usually much 
lower than average, even for this group, and their interests are 
usually more toward sports and the outdoors for boys and fashions for 
girls. Most students prefer browsing over librarian selected materials 
as shown by the research results. 

Library Check-Out of Materials, the Tenth Factor 

Each student was asked to reveal how often he or she checked 
materials from the library. The comparison of sex of the student and 
the use of library materials outside the library facility was found to 
be significant at the 05 chi-square level. Most of the students make 
frequent use of this service? however, more girls seem to check 
materials from the library than boys. 

One-fourth of the girls answering this question said they used 
this service "very often." Less than one-sixth of the boys used the 
ser'^ace this freq'aently. The study showed that about one-fifth of 
the boys and girls, separately, estimated their use of library check- 
out of materials as "often." 

It was further found that more than twice as many boys, percent 
age wise, than girls said they "almost never" checked ou* library 
materials. This would indicate that interests of academic learning 
were of greater concern to girls than to boys in this study, although 
most students take advanfaqe of this library service quite frecmently. 



Use of Materials Within the Library, the Eleventh Factor 

Through the use of the electronic computer, the frequency in 
which library materials were used within the facility and the 1970-71 
school year estimated GPA was compared. In comparing the results with 
those of checking out library materials, many more students preferred 
the latter method. One of the reasons may be the physical location 
and space limitations which impair the use of library materials within 
the facility. At least, the students may tend to feel this is the case. 

The LJHS library has an approximate capacity of thirty stu- 
dents. This means that about 10 to 20 percent of the total student- 
body could utilize the facility at any one time. This alone could 
account for the fact that materials are more often utilized outside 
of the library facility. 

The students in the "A" GPA group were typical of almost every 
GPA group. In every case, students less often used materials within 
the library when compared with checking them out. The conclusion of 
this portion of the study was that the GPA had little or no relation- 
ship to the students* use of library materials within the library. 

Library Skill and Knowledge 

This portion of the research study is undoubtedly the most 
difficult to analyze. Many of the questions asked of the students 
were very specific and designed to determine how effective library 
training had been. Only one answer was correct in each case, and this 
answer has been indicated with an "x" on the questionnaire^ to facilitate 
analysis. Many of the questions were omitted in the chi-square analy- 

^See the Appendix for the complete questionnaire. 
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sis inasmuch as they were found to be of little or no significance. 
Rather than separate these into separate factors, it was deemed more 
appropriate to group the questions according to their subject content. 

Title Card and the Card Catalog 

This study showed that most students felt that the card 
catalog was of great importance to the library, although they said 
they did not use it. Basic questions were formulated in an atte^ot 
to determine the major problem in using the card catalog. From the 
question involving a title card for the book 30 Seconds Over Tokyo , 
over 50 per cent of the students said there would not be a title card, 
but the title would be filed under the author's name or subject heading 
instead. Only about 20 per cent answered the question correctly, indi- 
cating that the title would be under "thirty" (the number spelled out). 

When asked to determine the location of the book 21 Balloons 
in relation to the book 20 Elephants as filed in the card catalog, 
almost 50 per cent of the students said it would be placed before. 
Only about 21 per cent answered the question correctly by indicating 
that it would come after the book 20 Elephants . 

A few more students correctly responded to the question con- 
cerning the file card for the bock . . . And Now Miguel . Although 
slightly more than 3f. per cent said that there would not be a title card 
but would, instead, be filed under the author's name or subject head 
ing, only 24 per cent correctly stated that it ^ould be found under the 
word "And." The chi-square significance of this question in compari- 
son to sex revealed that 19.1 per cent of the males answering this 
question did so correctly. Over one-third more females, or 30,8 per 
cent, answered this Question correctly. The significance was at the 
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05 level. The results indicate that more girls than boys knew how to 
use title cards in the card catalog. This could be due to their 
greater academic interest and more frequent use of the library. 

The title card for the book St. John of the Cross was more 
easily found by students as indicative of the answer to this question. 
Although 133 students, or about 32 per cent, said it was found under 
the tray "St-Ta," 111 students, or about 27 per cent answered the 
question correctly by stating that the card would be filed under 
"Saint e-Saint pet." Many students evidentally realized that the 
card would be filed under the word "Saint" rather than the abbreviation 
"St." 

It was thought that the formal library science class may have 
had an influence on this type of question. A comparison between this 
question and formal library science was computed, and it was found to 
be significant at the 05 level. The findings revealed an advantage 
of 4.7 per cent in favor of those who had taken the class. Those stu- 
dents who answered the question correctly in the chi-square computation 
totaled 103/ indicating that 8 students did not answer the question on 
formal library science. Those answering revealed that 31.3 per cent of 
the students giving a correct answer had taken a library science class. 
Only 26.6 per cent who had not taken the class answered the question 
correctly. This indicates that students who had taken library science 
knew significantly more concerning the use of the card catalog as far 
as title cards were concerned. Some of the findings where there was 
no significance revealed much the same conclusion. 
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Author Card and the Card Catalog 

Only one question was contained in the questionnaire dr^aling 
directly with the author card and the tray in which it would be filed 
in the card catalog. Since most author cards are filed strictly 
alphabetically, a special question requiring definite knowledge of 
filing rules was selected. The students were asked to explain where 
the author card for Albert L. McCrady would be filed. Since the ruling 
gives "Mc" as "Mac," special knowledge was thought to be essential to 
answer this question correctly. There was no chi-square significance 
concerning this question, but two assumptions can be made from the 
results: (1) most students recognize that two answers were more apparent 
than the others, and (2) approximately as many students listed it filed 
in "Maca-Mae" as in "M-Maca. " The writer concludes that the results 
show the questionable nature as to the validity of this item and no 
definite trend can be shown. 

Subject Heading and the Card Catalog 

Two questions were included in this study specifically per- 
taining to subject headings and the card catalog. The question deal- 
ing with the order in which subject headings were filed in the card 
catalog was omitted from this study. A great deal of confusion 
evolved from this question as most students could not understand it; 
therefore, the results were not computed. 

The other question asked the students to indicate the meaning 
of words in red or in all capital letters at the top of some library 
cards. Both systems are in use at the LJHS library since the librarian 
did not have access to a red typewriter ribbon at one point while 
cataloging. This resulted in the use of all capital letters rather 
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than red lettering. 

The *5tudy revealed that numerous students did not know that 
this had reference to the subject headings. Only about 22 per cent 
of the students participating in the study answered this question 
correctly. Most sfadents thought this pertained to the title. There 
was little significance shown in any area of comparisons with this 
question when computed with chi-square. 

The Reader's Gxiide to Periodic Literature 

We have already seen that very few students were familiar 
with the Reader' s Guide . Two questions pertinent to the skill and 
knowledge of the students in the utilization of this reference tool 
were included in the study. Both of the questions dealt with the 
manner in which subjects were filed and cross-referenced. In both 
cases ^ more students answered these questions correctly than any other 
incorrect answer; however^ less than half of the students in each of 
the two questions answered them correctly. 

A chi-square correlation between the grade each student 
attended and his ability to find additional subject headings for 
a major subject in the Reader's Guide v»as significant at the 05 level. 
More eighth grade students gave correct answers^ percentage wise^ than 
any other grade in this study. Seventh grade students indicated that 
their group knew the least of any of **.he other two concerning R eader's 
Guide usage. Thirty-seven seventh grade students^ or 36.6 per cent 
answered the question correctly. Twenty-nine of these students^ or 
28.7 per cent said they consulted wlie librarian. 
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In contrast^ 51.6 per cent of the eighth graders and 48.8 
per cent of the ninth grade students answered correctly. The next 
largest group to answer— 21.1 per cent of the eighth grade and 25.6 
per cent of the ninth grade— said they did not know the correct answer. 
More eighth grade students than ninth grade students consulted the 
librarian. This indicates a trend toward asking for less help and 
knowing less in the higher grades than in each preceding lower grade. 
There does not appear to be sufficient opportunity provided to the 
students on any of these grade levels to ensure them of correct and 
efficient use of the Reader's Guide ^ in light of the research findings. 

Reference Skills and Knowledge 

One item within the questionnaire recfuired each student to 
list the source which would tell him how to use the word "insouciance" 
in a sentence. The definition as listed in Webster's Seventh New 
Collegiate Dictionary is "a lighthearted concern."^ The writer felt 
that students familiar with dictionary use would be able to answer 
this question correctly with no difficulty. Other possible answers 
included a grammar^ an encyclopedia^ and the World Almanac . iL ^*^^s 
encouraging to note that more students in each grade level answered 
this question correctly than any other one. The large majority of 
students gave the answer as either a dictionary or a grammar. 

Seventh grade students who answered this question correctly 
totaled 45.5 per cent and eighth and ninth grade students answering 
the question correctly were 59.4 per cent and 59.2 per cent^ respec- 
tively. With some reservation, the writer concluded that eighth and 



^Webster's Seventh New Collfcqiote Dictionary, p. 438. 
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ninth grade students were slightly more knowledgeable than seventh grade 
stuJants in dictionary skill. It is rather puzzling; however, to note 
that the same trend is shown in the percentage of students who answered 
this question by giving the grammar as the recommended source for using 
"insouciance" in a sentence. There may be some relation to this and 
the stress placed on grammar within the seventh grade English classes 
at LJHS. Extended dictionary use in all classes for items other than 
correct spelling would tend to reinforce the skill and knowledge of 
dictionary usage, in the experience of the writer. 

Mower and Barney found that "even teachers are likely to have 
many erroneous ideas about and little understanding of the dictionary 
and how to interpret it correctly."^ From this study it is not possible 
to conclude that this is the case, but it points up the fact that only 
about half of the students are really familiar with the dictionary. 
A portion, at least, of the responsibility rests upon the teacher as 
this skill has obviously not been taught as well as it could be. 
Teachers will not put forth the effort to teach this skill or any 
other skill if they do not feel comfortable about it. Experience has 
shown this to be the case in teaching situations, and the writer feels 
that quite often th'^ essential matters of education are often lost in 
the process, for the instructor is not convinced of the importance of 
such a skill pertinent to the welfare of the student. Dictionary skill 
is an excellent example of this fact, as indicated in this study. 

Students were asked to indicate which reference book would be 
the most useful in locating a specific example. Their choices were: 

^Mower and Barney, "Important Dictionary Skills?," Elementary 
English, XLV, p. 471. 
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an encyclopedia, an atlas, a globe, and a geography text. The study 
showed that as the grade level increased, the number of students 
correctly indicating the atlas as the reference ro be used increased 
in direct proportion. Of all seventh graders answering this question, 
38.6 per cent gave the correct answer. The sum of eighth and ninth 
grade students who gave the correct answer was 57.0 per cent and 65.6 
per cent, respectively. Actual experience in the development of this 
skill as well as reinforcement of learning may account for the continued 
increase. There is not sufficient information given in this study to 
definitely evaluate the effect of experience compared to teaching 
technicaie, and this could be a subject for development in a future 
study. The curriculum recruirements in geography and history classes 
would definitely affect the answers given to this cruestion and may 
be a factor in the proficiency of older students. The chi-souarc 
results were found to be significant at the 05 level. 

The last cruestion in the study pertained to reference books 
containing a life sketch of Richard M. Nixon, President of the United 
States of America. Students were asked to indicate which one of the 
following possibilities was the most likely as a reference book to 
contain a life sketch of President Nixon: a comprehensive alamanac, an 
encyclopedia. Who's Who in America , Statistical Year Book , and Dictio- 
nary of Phrase and Fable . 

The chi-square results were found to be significant at the 05 
level when the answers to this question were compared with the school 
previously attended and whether or not the students had been enrolled in 
a formal library science class. Most of the students who gave an answer 
rather than **I do not know*' listed the correct answer as Who's Who in 
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America , 

Students previously attending UHS were more familiar wit.h ref- 
erence books of this type than any of the others who attended Hines and 
Burns (Slater) Elementary Schools. Lincoln students correctly answering 
this question involved 51.9 per cent with 25.0 per cent of the Burns 
Elementary students, and 35.9 per cent of Hines Elementary students 
responding correctly. The factor of age may enter in here as Lincoln 
students were between one and two years ahead of the other students in 
school. This exact relationship is not known. 

The study indicates a definite advantage to this question for 
students who were or had been enrolled in a library science class in 
relation to those who had not. Of the students who had taken such a 
class, 47.2 per cent answered this question correctly. Those students 
who said they had not taken such a class involved 32.2 per cent giving 
the correct answer. The advantage of the library science class at the 
LJHS is definitely shown in these results, at least on this particular 
item. 

It was rather surprising to the writer that 2.6 per cent of the 
Lincoln students, 1.5 per cent of the Hines students, and 3.8 per cent 
of the Bums students said that a life sketch of President Nixor. would 
be found in Dictionary of Phrase and Fable . Those who had taken the 
formal library science class had 3.6 per cent response to the question, 
and those who said they had not tallied 1.9 per cent. The writer is 
not sure as to whether the students did not answer the question correctly 
because they did not understand it, or because they were members of the 
Democratic Party and felt that the Nixon policy would be best described 
as fable. At any rate, the study indicates that the formal library 
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science class as structured at the LJHS was of definite advantage in 
teaching the students concerning reference books of this type and 
helping them to develop some skill in their use. Other schools in the 
"cooperative system" could greatly benefit from this approach. 



CHAPTER V 



SUMMARY, CONCLUSIONS, ANT RECOMMENDATIONS 

Summary and Conclusion 

This study was made to see if some relationship could be found 
between the school district where the students attended and their 
ability to utilize the library facilities available. The results of 
this survey derived from statistical data show some interesting rela- 
tionships. Various variables were also compared to library attitudes, 
grade level, sex of the student, GPA, and formal library science 
classes. 

The students' attitude pertaining to the usefulness of hard- 
bound books was found to be highly significant when compared to only 
one factor; that of reading ability. The students in the highest 
reading achievement level preferred hardbound books, and the stuutr-ts 
with low reading ability did not place a great deal of "importance on 
hardbound books. This was found to be significa.it at the 05 level, and 
the conclusion is probably very accurate because the entire student popu- 
lation was included in the study. The general attitude of these stu- 
dents show that they favored hardlxjund books over paperbound ones. 

When comparing sex with the type of book preferred, the boys 
foimd paperbound books more desirable than did the girls. This was 
found to be significant at the 05 level. 
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The students in every category felt that the card catalog was 
very useful. When comparing this with other factors, no significance 
was shown. The actual use of the card catalog was directly opposite 
the attitude of usefulness shown by the students. Very few knew how to 
use it, and most of the students found other ways to find desired 
library materials. The study showed that the knowledge and skill 
exhibited by students concerning the card catalog left a great deal to 
be desired. 

When students stated their periodical preference, it was found 
that there was no definite significance in the difference between their 
interests and attitudes in relation to their grade level. From the 
results of this study, it was concluded that students who participated 
in a formal library science class were generally more studious in 
attitude than those who did not. 

Students who had not participated in formal library science 
classes favored periodicals pertinent to their individual interests. 
This was the outdoor and sports type for boys and fashions for girls. 
The study indicates that this was true of the lower ability students 
also, but there was not sufficient: evidence to conclusively state this 
as fact. The reading ability ranged from a low of 2 per cent to a high 
cf 99 per cent based on the nation^tl percentile averages. 

The vertical file was rated "useful" by most students, although 
many of them apparently did not know what this referer^re was. The LJHS 
had just established this reference tool in their library, an A the stu- 
dent attitude indicated that seventh and eighth grade students found the 
vertical file more desirable than ninth graders. The LJHS library 
seemed to have a greater success factor than any of the three school dis- 
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tricts for vertical file use. 

Statistical data from the computer showed a significant rela- 
tionship to periodical usage and knowledge of The Reader's Guide to 
Periodical Literature .. The periodicals requiring minimal reading were 
selected as favorites by all groups of students. The study showed that 
many students knew nothing concerning the Reader's Guide . This is the 
least used reference in the library, according to the results of this 
study. It appears that younger students in the elementary grades may 
use this as a finding tool, but the older they get the less they use it. 

The most popular method of choosing library materials based on 
interest, rather than reading ability, was by browsing. Students who 
are average or above average readers choose their books in this manner 
and the lower ability students just do not read. The card catalog is 
used very xittle, and it is apparent that students have not been trained 
in its use. The findings from knowledge and skill areas of the ques- 
tionnaire leave little doubc- 

Students who depended on the librarian to help them find mate- 
rials were mostly in the lowest GPA levels. The chi-square signifi- 
cance was at the 05 level and even these students selected many of the 
materials they did use by browsing- 

Sex played an important role in the number of students vho 
checked materials out of the library. Almost twice as many girls used 
this method than boys. They were founa to be more academically oriented, 
perhaps accounving for this fact. Very few students said they preferred 
to use library materials within the facility. This could be partly due 
to the space limitation and atmosphere of the library. Their ability to 
use the facility is probably another factor explaining the infrequent use 
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of the library. 

Students generally showed a lack of skill and knowledge in their 
use of the card catalog. The difference between author, subject, and 
title cards was not understood. The same problem obviously existed in 
use of the Reader's Guide , although formal library science training did 
have definite value on the development of reference skills. 

In the reference area of the study, it was shown that skill 
increased in direcu proportion to the grade level of the students. 
Dictionary skill was found to be inadeq^.iate , and many students did not 
seem to know how to use it. The grammar was confused with the dictio- 
nary and this may have been due to the emphasis placed on it in the 
LJHS seventh rrade English classes and the methods used to teach it. 
The dictionary was found to be a seldom used reference tool. In con- 
trast; however, the students seemed to know quite a bit concerning use 
of an atlas and references such as Who's Who in America . Other findings 
were not significant and were omitted from the conclusion. 

This study showed a few definite relationships. It was shown 
that sex influences academic interest and personal interest. It dis- 
closed that students had been taught the importance of the card cat- 
alog, but they did not know how to effectively use it. The study 
showed that grade level and school district affects the type of refer- 
ences students most frequently v&e. It was highly significant that 
students using the library had a high level of reading ability, and 
the use of reference books was definitely increased by taking a formal 
library science class. 
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Recoimnendations 

There are several things that can be done to improve the 
library attitudes, use, skill, and knowledge of the students in the 
three school districts* This will enable the students to learn more 
effectively and pursue personal interests in greater depth* 
1* Since the three school districts of Hines, Burns, and Burns Union 
High School are involved in a "cooperative system," a continuing 
curricular program in library science should be established* This 
should be correlated in such a way that students K-6 should be under 
the same program as those 7-12 students at LJHS and BUHS* This should 
include career education on the secondary level of education* The 
clusters being established will fit nicely into such a program* 
2* Develop an inservice program for teachers of the three districts 
for evaluation purposes of their personal skill and knowledge in the 
use of the librcry* This should include the card catalog, vertical 
file. Reader' s Guide , and general references along with the book and 
non-book materials* This can be periodically followed with a training 
program to increase the teachers* skill and knowledge in cooperation 
with the librarians* A teacher crannot teach his student something he 
does not know himsi^lf* 

3* The teachers should be urged to visit the school library, recommend 
books and materials for their subject specialties, and encourage stu- 
dents to use the library facilities under teacher supervision with 
assistance from the librarian* This should be done on a regular basis 
and not just a couple of times each year* The student will be able to 
improve his reading ability and library skills through such a program* 
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4« Special library sessions should be encouraged for students with 
lower ability, and provisions should be made to work with them in 
small groups according to the specific problems and abilities of the 
student. If a one-to-one basis is essential, every effort should be 
made to see that this is done. 

5. It is imperative that patrons of the school districts be involved. 
It should be impressed upon their minds the importance of books and 
other materials, and a means should be made available whereby they can 
work with their son or daughter through the library program. 

6. A unified library program should be developed based on the specific 
needs of the students. It should contain qualified teachers, librar- 
ians, parents, and others to make it a success. Multi-media materials 
should be made available, and the library should be established as the 
hub of all educational programs, whether they are in the classroom or 
outside of it. 

7. Every student should be made to feel welcome in the library facility, 
and student assistance can also play a major role in the success of 
library usage. 




We, the undersigned, authorize the study for the Master of 
Library Science Research Program of Golden V, Adams, Jr., being con- 
ducted at the Lincoln Junior High School and the Burns Union High 
School in Burns, Oregon. 

This study includes all .students registered and found pri- 
marily in the categories of seventh and eighth grade students from 
Hines, Oregon; seventh and eighth grade students from Burns, Oregon, 
of which the majority of eighth grade students were previously enrolled 
at the Lincoln Junior High School; and seventh and eighth grade 
students transferring to the system this year. The ninth grade 
students in the study are registered at Burns Union High School, 
and come primarily from Fiurns where Lincoln Junior High was attended 
last year; from Hines, Oregon in an elementary school district; and 
from transfers outside of the ar<Ba, 

The study deals with library attitudes, skills, and knowledge 
of the use, including actual usa«:fe jf the Lincoln Junior High School 
Library. 
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Please check one ansv;er on each question ixnless otherwise 
specified. 

1. The school attended last year: 

156 1. Lincoln Junior i:ir^h School 

68 2. iurns ^Jlenentar;/ /.chool -district 
132 3. -'ines .'.lenient ary 'Chool LI strict 

44 ^-. Lthr-r: (snecify) Mostly transfer students 



i recent Grade level : 
118 1. 7th Jrade 
141 2. 8th Grade 



140 3. 9th :irade 



^. Jex: 



206 1. Lale 



194 2. i^e.aale 



^. i lease indicate lact yoar'c a;proxirr.ate ,,r3de point 
averaq;e {Gi : 

51 1. 30 - 100 or (1) 

145 2. 20 - /o or a (2) 



179 3. 70 - 79 ^ or G (3) 
23 4. GO - CO J or D (''0 
0 5. :"^elow 60 or F (5) 
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5# Have you ever participated in a f orral library science 
class? 



207 1. Yes 
191 2. ilo 



For the follov/in,]; itens, plecce rate each accordinp; to the 
scale belov/, indicating hov^ useful you thirA tney are as 
pertaining to the i-incoln Jr. Hif^h .School Library and/or 
the i3urns Union Hic^ school library if you are in the 9th 
';];rade. Place the nunbor of your choice from tne scale in 
the blank provided for each. 



1 2 I 4 5 6 7 

Very Useful oo^.ev/hat uf little 

Use f ul u 3 e f ul u s e 



5. Hardbound looks (other than textbooks for classes) 

7. iaporbo^md liooks (other than textbooks for classes) 

8. Card Cp^talog; 

9. ] eriodicalr ( such as lime , jaf e , etc . ) 

10. Vertical ?ile Ilat^rials 

11. Other : ( \ lea::e specify) 



;''roin the following"" li:^t of nar;aziner; currently subscribed by 
the Lincoln Junior :i/;h ^criool, list th^? to]^ 10 th^t you rend 
or look at niost frequently/* I lace the number 1 b;/ yoior first 
choice, the nuniber 2 by 7/our second choice, etc., until you 
have listed all 10 choices in the blank next to c':ch period- 
ical. 1 lease read throurn th? entire list '-'^^fore ansv/f-rinr. 
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12. American Aircraft i.odel^r 

15. -'^T.erican "drl 

14. .'jnerican Aed "ror.s Youth Journ^.l 

15. /iT.erican Victory Illustrated 
IC. .^rizona IIir^hv;ays 

17. iithletic Journal 

18. JH.oeball lJif:;e.st 

19. .^ettor /omeG and aprdens 

20. SookliGt 

21. .toys Life 

22. ■Jhan;^inf5 Times 

25. Oonsuner .Reports and 3uyinf^ Juide 

24. i'ield and Jtrea.^:! 

25. ^'lyinr 

2C. Good "ou3p>eopint; 

27. :iolid?y 

28. :iot ::od 

29. Inr^tructor 

50. Ladies Tlorie Journal 

31- Life 

J2. Look 

53. r.usic Jourr-^.l 

34. liational Lieo-^rav'hic 

35. national ;eo:;rrj,hic Jcnool .Mllotin 
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36. National History Ir,c., ^'ature 

37 • Newcweek 

33. -'opular rochn^.icr^, 

59» lo::'Ular ^cionce 

40. -.'eadors* i'^est 

'i^l. '3a':urJa7 ^:eviev/ 

4?. jchool . J?ts 

V' . oc i e e .';i ::e c t 

'^i5» Scientific ..r.orican 

^^6. ievent^'^en 

47» oportr, Illustrated 

48. Peen 

49. Pine 

Today *n l-'^'ilth 

51* I'-^-i. '^''ev;s a^.d .,*or^d /:efort 

52. llear^e co^n^nt 3S to the ^ri'-^rrv reason you read the 

above periodicals ^^---^h one only) : 

5 1, ir:Gi'":rLe'] r^arr'v-; 

2. lorr.^/y-^l i''^tor^^:itG or hobbies 

Q 5« /.GCoarch. 

3*7 4, v'.^thcr: (siecir^'') ^ combination of above choices 
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1 1 UoIiiG' 



i lease rate each of the follo;/in:" itens a^cordin^, to the scale 
shov;n "belov/ as to the froquencr in which you ur.e thoin. 



1 ^ :) ^ b / 

Vorv Often Cccacionall v ^lirort 

Often iiev^:r 



^^^), )ul^ct nat'^T^ial.s froT. card cjtalor^ 

'^elect a^'biclef^ fi^on ea'j^rV^ 'Juiio to . ?rio'iicals 



'select materials b^'' broivsin^ 
56. 'epend on librarian to help find natcrial: 
57- /'loc'^ r.aterialG out of library 
53. U-^.e ra*>:rialr; within tl.e library 



a^Gv/er Llie follov/inr;; ':ue;:tio"3 crnc^rnin^^ '^our knowledge of 
th^ librarv. I'. 3rk the one V^.'^t r^n^wnr only. 



5 3. To find the hook 3 3 >^ >ec ~ ni r> Cv -r Tokyo in the card cat- 
alog, ycu would look under: 

22 1. o^conds 

15 2 . The n un b o r in t r o nam b or o c t i o n of t h e 
cari cat aio'" 



* 78 3. ..'he word ^thirty' i^tho n^i^^ib^^r y) spelled out) 

210 4. Ouch '\ title would not >:ive n uitle card but 
v/ould , i nr>toad , be filed u^.d^^r t;ne aut:.or ' s 
nane or Gub/joct he-id mr^ 



73 5. 



1 do not know 



75 



60. ./nere would the book 21 ^^all "is \>p filed in the card 
catalog in relation to thie book 2 ^ / o^\^:ant 



189 


1. 


Before 




87 


2. 


..fter 
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3. 


It couli 
svsten a: 


be either bpfor^ or 
:ed at rost scnools 


51 




1 do not 


know 



Gl. To find the book . . . ^nd Jow ; if:;ie] in the card catalor, 
you would look under: 

* 98 1. .u:id 

31 2. :;ov/ 

46 3. -ither 1 or 2 — cards are filed both v/ays in 
most libraries 

149 ouch a title v;(yald not have a title card but 

v:ould, instead, be filed under the author's 

nane or sub^iec: headir/^ 



75 5. 1 do not know 



2. /in author card for Gilbert; i;. ..cJrad^/ v;ould bo '^cund in 



which 


tray? 


85 


1. 


121 


O T>. ^ 

i— m 1 ir * 


134 




52 


4. ;;ps 



a-K3^ 



65. f'he title C'-^rd for t\e bc>ok 



v;ould 



be found filed in idli troy'. 
67 1. >Aint d 

* 111 2. «>aint e-'.a:nt : et 

133 3. ot-ra 

81 ^. .jain:;s r;- '-i^ts z 
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The v;ords in red or in all ca: ital lettors at t::e top 
of Gome library cards indicate: 



89 


1. 




120 


2. 


The 


43 




J'he 


25 




Vn 



121 5. I do not know 



or l'^r in tne cjrd c3talof]V (omitted from jtudy) 

1. .Irh.^b.-rrical ord3r 'jccor'lin3 to the first v/ord 

of tno title 

2. .1' h-'rcetic'il crd^^r according* to tho author*^ 

la::t n"-e 

3. Jrii^'^noloe'licall"^ according to the ^:ote of print- 
ing 

lione of the a^ove 

5. ^ do not know 



56. 'Ae GuhJ^ct heaiin:^ "h^^^" ha3 several iter.G filed under 
it in t o ahrid^ei iQ'x^cr^ r ^uiie to ^riodic literature . 
Th'^ro ar-' ot^.er ;ru'r\]'-ct ne'V^^.inrs clor »ly rolate^l to e^];";3 
that r/oY al:/o he of''v:jl,e, cuch ar "Jonkory" and " v^stc^r 
.v^^s''. h'ov; v;ould vou 1 c -irn o^ thece anditiona] subject 
headinrs? 



180 1. .haen ^^r>\i 1 oo'^^fl un '^^ — " in t:;o .e.^ri^^r ' s 
'ai:ide, yoa v/ould find an entry that reads 
'h^ -e alao -hrd ' g h:c, Joohc^ry-- ' -^cg , .saater 



80 2. You v;ot;M need to consult the libr-ina^: 



42 3. You would need to ber;in checliinr^ the croGS- 

r^f'-U'en^:-^:' ard Gone ir/ii^nzine article related 
to e';^G, and eventually you would run .icroGs 
the ho'riin'G " Jookpry- •.':;':g , " ana '.aGter-..:].3G" 



(ovor) 
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^6 ^. You would not be able to tell in this case 

9 5- I do not know 



67. In the header's juide , nasazine articloj under the 

subject "Dialects" are actually filed ^ander the sub- 
ject hea.iinc "ilnr;lish lanr;ua^^e- Jialoctt>" . :Iow would 
you discover this if you did not know? 

* 143 1. When you looked up "liialecf' you would find 

an item stating "see .liirli^^^ langU3ge^I3ialect " 

57 2. You would neocc to consult the librarian 



50 5. You would need to bor;i- checkir.r^ the cross- 

roferencoG on oomp journal article concornin': 
dialects, .and evencually you v;ould run acros.; 
the h-^adin- 'Vlnclish lancua.r^o- Jialects" 

12 You would not be able to tell in this case 
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I do not 'cnov/ 






..*hich 


to 


lis hov; to Ubv, the 


v;ord i 


nsouciance in 


220 


1. 


X dictionary 






95 


2. 


>\n Jn-^lish ^^rc-HiTTi 


ar 




27 


3. 


/vn enc^^cloredi a 






8 


^. 


^un alnanac such 


as the 


.:orli ..l^.anac 


48 


5. 


I do not krow 







69. Where would you look to -find the \ccotion of Orancc 
County, Indiana? 



89 


1. 


In 


* 215 


2. 


In 


22 


5. 


On 


39 


4. 


In 


32 


5. 


I 



78 



./here could you find -i brief deccrirtion of the car^'-er 
of the present Lord 3eaverbrook: of /zirlnrA'i 



35 


1. 


In 


any co 


T.nrehonoive ai.^ajiac 


108 


>^ • 


In 


an enc 


'^clo' edia 


100 


5, 


In 


''i;rrpn 


t 3i '^r 0 ^"^^^v 


27 




In 


-t-tes 


i^.an ' i'> Y^"'arhoc h 
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5. 


T 


do not 


knov/ 


.'here 


coul 




find a 


^;:ort- life r'rotch o 


i;ixon 






dent of 


th^.' Vnited .Jt'jtec 


52 


1. 




cinv CO 


nrro hen 'live cnlir.anac 



48 



vclo'^edic 



* 158 5. I- ho ' n r 0 i n . "^^rica 
37 4-. In Jt'^jti^-tical Ye^-r . ook 



12 5» In .iren^erho . i cticr^^-ry o 



f . rjT' ce 'ind able 



88 o. I do not >.nov; 
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BURNS-HINES STUDENTS AND NATIONAL PERCENTILE READING SCORES 



IOWA READING SCORES 
Grade 9 




N=123 

Range 3-99% 



N=140 

Range 2-99% 



TOWA READING SCORES 
Grade 7 



N=107 

Binge 2-96% 



ERIC 



80 



Library Science Class 





Yes 


No 




125 


29 


Lincoln Junior 






High School 


80.1% 


18.6% 




50 


81 


Hmes Ele*4ientary 








38.2% 


61.8% 




20 


48 


Bums Elementary 








29.4% 


70.6% 



Student Response 
Per cent Response 



School Attended 



FORMAL LIBRARY SCIENCi: AUD SCHOOL ATTUK^UD 
Chi Square Significance 05 
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Library Science Class 





Yes 


No 


7th 


24 

23.8% 


11 

76.2% 


8 th 


73 

57.0% 


54 

42.2% 


9th 


98 

"78.4% 


26 

20.8% 



Student Responses 
Per cent Response 



Grade Attended 



FORMAL LIBRARY SCIENCE AND GRADE A'XTENDED 
Chi Ciquare Significance 05 



Grade Attended 





7th 


8 th 


9th 


S 
P 


90-100% 


8 

7.9% 


11 

8.6% 


ID 

12.0% 


80-89% 


'i 

3.0% 


12 

9.4% 


5 

4.0% 


70-79% 


14 

13.9% 


12 

9.4% 


16 

12.8% 


60-69% 


6 

5.9% 


15 

11.7% 


4 

3.2% 


50-59% 


10 

9.9% 


22 

17.2% 


1.6% 


40-49% 


15 

14.9% 


14 

10.9% 


15 
12. 




30-39% 


10 

9.9% 


16 

12.5% 


26 

20.8% 




20-29% 


5 

5.0% 


5 

3.9% 


9 

15.2% 




Below 1^% 


19 

18.8% 


15 

11.7% 


7 

5.6% 





tudent 

Responses 
er cent 

Response 



Student's Achievement Scores 



STUDENT'S ACHIEVEMENT SCORES AND GRADE ATTENDED 
Chi Square Significance 05 
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Usefulness of Hardbound Books 





Very 
Useful 




Useful 




Somewhat 
Useful 




Of Little 
Use 


90-100% 


7 

20.6% 


6 

17,6% 


10 

29,4% 


7 

20,6% 


2 

5,9% 


1 

2.9% 


1 

2,9% 


80-89% 


5 

25,0% 


7 

35.0% 


4 

20,0% 


2 

10.0% 


1 

5,0% 


1 

5.0% 


0 


70-79% 


6 

14,3% 


9 

21.4% 


7 

16.7% 


6 

14. 3% 


11 

26,2% 


1 

2,4% 


2 

4.8% 


60-69% 


1 

4.0% 


4 

16.0% 


9 

36.0% 


5 

20.0% 


4 

16.0% 


2 

8.0% 


0 


50-59% 


6 

17,6% 


4 

11.8% 


7 

20.6% 


6 

17.6% 


3 

8.8% 


5 

14.7% 


3 

8.8% 


40-49". 


4 

9.1"^ 


5 

11.4% 


12 

27. 3% 


9 

20.5% 


5 

13.6% 


5 

11.4% 


3 

6.8% 


30-39?> 


8 

15,4% 


5 

9.6% 


14 

26.9% 


14 

26, 9^ 


8 

15,4% 


0 


3 

^,8% 


20-29% 


5 

17. 2*? 


3 

10,3% 


5 

17.2^s 


4 

13.8% 


3 

10. 3% 


5 

17.2% 


4 

13.8". 


Below 19'>. 


11 

26.2^ 


3 

7.1?, 


15 

35.7' 


3 

7,U 


4 

9.5"^ 


1 

2.4';. 


5 

11,9?. 



Student's Achievement Scores 



STUDENT'S ACHIEVf,MENT SCORES AND ATTITUDE TOWARD HARDBOUND BOOKS 
Chi Square Significance 05 
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Student's Sex 



Very useful 



Useful 



Female I Male 



14 

8.1^ 



Somewhat useful 



Of little use 



34 



10 

5.8% 



12 



16 I 18 

9.3% I 9.8% 



46 I 51 

26.7% I 27.9% 



21 I 34 

12.2% I 18.6% 



43 



19.8% I 23.5% 



31 I 9 

38.0% |4.9% 



14 

17.7% 



Attitude Toward Use of Paperback Books 



Student Responses 
Per cent Response 



AITITUDE TOWARD USE OF PAPFRBACK BOOKS AND STUDEOT'S SFX 
Chi Square Significance 05 
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Student' c ~ex 





Male 








'J 


Assiqn':d reading 


1.1^ 


1,7 


Persor .1 interest 


IGG 


135 


or hobbies 


90.7- 


78.5^ 




4 


4 


Research 








8 




Other 







f-tudont ] espon^er 
1 cr c;c nt i'vcspon^f. 



Primary Reason for Ue^inq Subscription i criodicals 



usr or sui3SCRirTiOM rrKToni'^Ai.s anji) rTUDnrn-' . m:x 
Chi Sauare 'ignificancc 05 
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Very Useful 



Useful 



Somewhat 
Useful 



Of Little Use 



7th 



19 

18.8^ 



15 



20 



19 



5,9 



10 
9.9n 



Attitudes Concerning V^^rtici] 



Rcrponsor 
or cent 



1 



GRADE ATTENDP:D AND ATOITUDC v^''>J'.- t 'r'^ "i."'' MAT: "-TALS 

Chi Square Significance 05 
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Schoo3 ireviousl' Attended 



/erv often 



Often 





Lincoln 


T'jrns 


!'inc-s 




12 


6 


8 




7.7 


8.8^ 


6.3 












5 


9 


4 




3.2- 


13.2', 


3.r 


1 ?0 


14 


13 




20.6', 


9.9 


• 








16 


6 


11 




I 0.2' 


? 8.8^ 


8.4 



OcC'isionally « 



* 51 



13 



28 



; 3:. 7 


19.1^ 


:,'i.4" 


ic 1 

. 1C.3 


T 

8 ^ IB 
li.3 1 










li 


-17 


Almost never 






: \] . r - 


16, 2 


! 3S.9 









] e.' pon^ iy 
or r-t nt 



Use of r::\rd Catiloq 



VFK or Tin: card catalo''; aizd cvool atti ^r.ri/ 
Chi Ftoiarc . iqnjficance 05 
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Grade Attended 





7th 


8th 


9th 




6 


3 


n 
u 


very often 


5.9^ 


^« -> 






2 


4 






^» V 


3.1' 


1.6 




7 


4 


/I 


Often 

I 


6.9 , 




3. 2- 




3 


5 


G 






3.9: 


4.8' 




6 


14 


13 


Occasionally 


5.9^ 


10.9-^ 


10.4-^. 




12 


19 


18 




1 U9 


14.8^. 


14.4 






76 


11 


Almost nciver 


64.4^ 


59.4' 


61. G' 



Student 

Response 
Per cent 

Kesponco 



Select Articles from R<;-adcr's Guide 



GRADE ATTENDED SI- LHCTING APTICLn? FROM RrADCR'S GUIPn 

Chi ScTuare Significance 05 
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Formal Library Science Class 



Very often 



Often 



Occasionally 



Almost never 



Yes 



1 

0.5% 



4 

2.1a 



4 

2.11 



10 
5.1-^ 



18 

9,2% 



Use of Reader 'r. Guide 



No 



9 

5.7% 



4 

2.5% 



10 

6.3% 



4 

2.5% 



15 

9.5% 



28 I 21 

14.4% I 13.3% 



125 I 92 
64.1% I 58.2% 



Student Responses 
Per cent Response 



USE OF READER'S GUI DC km FORMAL LIBRARY SCIENCE 
Chi Square Significance 10 
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Last Year's Approximate GPA 





A 

90-100% 


B 

80-8 9^ 


C 

70-79°r 


D 

60-69" 




20 


65 


71 


A 

H 


very often 


44.4% 


50.4% 


44.9% 


19.0% 




10 


30 


18 


1 




22. 2% 


23. 3% 




4.8% 




6 


18 


JO 


o 


Often 


13. 3% 


14.0% 


19.0% 


28.6% 




1 


5 


8 


1 




2.2% 


3.9% 


5.1% 


4.8% 




4 


6 


22 


5 


Occasionally 


0.91 


4.7% 


13.9% 


23.8% 




2 


1 


2 


1 




4.4% 


0.8% 


1.3% 


4.3% 






3 


5 


0 


Almost never 


4.4% 


2.3% 


3.2% 





Selection of Materials by Browsing 



STUDENT'S GRADE POIOT AVERAGE AND SELECTION OF MATERIALS 

BY PROWS ING 



Chi Square Significance 05 
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Last Year's Approximate GPA 





A 1 

90-100'. 1 


B 

80-89" 


C 

70-79^ 


V 




1 




10 


£. 


Very often 




5.4^ 


6. 3% 


9. 




2 


£i 
O 


5 


0 




4.4% 


4.7% 


3.8% 






A 
H 


11 


18 


1 


Often 


8.9% 


8.5% 


11.4'^ 


4.8% 




6 


6 


22 


1 




13.3% 


4.7% 


13.9^ 


4.8% 




10 


37 


42 


5 


Occasionally 


22.21 


28.7'-^ 


26.6-^. 


23.8% 




9 


23 


18 


1 




20. OS 


17.8-s 


11.4% 


4.8% 




12 


38 


39 


7 


Almost never 


28.9% 


29.5% 


24.7'- 


33.3% 



Dependence on Librarian in Finding Materials 



STUDENT'S GRADE POINT AVERAGE AT>ID DEPEtC^ENCE ON LIBRARIAN 
IN FINDING MATERIALS 



Chi Square Significance 



05 
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Student Sex 



Very often 



Often 



occasioi>- 
ally 



Almost 
never 



Male I Female 



28 



16 

8.7% 



18 



43 



15.3% I 25.0% 



31 I 21 

16.9% I 12.2% 



36 I 34 

19.7% I 19.3% 



23 

13.4% 



37 I 29 

20.2% I 16.9% 



10 I 13 

5.5% I 7.6% 



8 

4.7% 



Student Responses 
Per cent Response 



Checking Materials Out of the Library 



CHECKING MATERIALS OUT OF THE LIBRARY AND CHILD'S SEX 
Chi square Significance 05 
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Last Year's approximate GFA 





A 

90-100% 


B 

80-89"^ 


C 

'7/> TOO 


n 




6 


i J 




2 


veiry often 


13.3% 


in 1 
lU . J- ^ 


12.01 


9.51 




3 


15 


iD 


1 

X 




6.7% 


11.61 


9.51 


4.8^- 




D 


26 


30 


5 


Often 


13.3': 


20.21 


19.01 


23.8- 




11 


22 


22 


0 




24.4% 


17.11 


13.91 






7 


26 


34 


5 


Occasionally 


15.6^ 


20.2% 


21.51 


23.81 




7 


11 


11 


2 




15. 6^ 


8.5^ 


7.0>c 


9.5'^. 




5 


15 


25 


3 


Almost never 


ll.U 


11.61 


15.81 


14.3-^ 



Use of Materials Within the Library 



STUDENT'S GRADi; POINT AVERAGE AND USE OF 
MATI RIALS WITHIN THE LIBRARY 



Chi Sq\;arc Significance 
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Sex 






vale 


Fema le 




35 


53 


And 


19. 1« 


30. 8^^. 




10 


17 


Now 


5.5% 


9.9% 




24 


18 


Either And 
or Nov/ 


13. U 


10 5% 


No title 
but author 
card 


06 

36.1% 


63 

36.6% 






21 


.^o not knov 


or 7- 


12.2% 



student Responses 
Per cent Response 



Ti 



tie card ...And -ow Mi gu^ 



P,«OI.C .^.AHDJOW^ THC CARD CATAIOG ANH .V.KX 
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37 


66 
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?9 


21 
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11 


14 
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j_ 
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27 
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76 
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25 


24 
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12 


9 
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3 


3 
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16 
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ia 
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27 
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39 
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73 
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82 
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8 
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8 
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13 
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81 


17 


47 
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13 


7 


13 
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9.9% 
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4 


1 


5 
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2.6% 
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26 


20 


33 
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92 
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21 
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7 
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3.6% 
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